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their depressions. ‘The helpers of the unfortunate are, it is 
everywhere noticed, the brightest and happiest of people. 
It is because they are introducing a greater power than any 
misfortune. Wherever they take that power, it works, and, 
whatever sadnesses they face, it receives them back to re- 
newal. ‘The spirit of joy or its susceptibility must be car- 
ried within, or it will not be found in relaxations and amuse- 
ments, nor will they send it into toil and strain. The best 
vacation is that which restores this natural spring of the 
really vital life. 
a 


THE surprising outbreaks of disorder in communities where 
rioting can hardly be accounted for by local conditions may 
be partly explained by the contagion of the spirit of force. 
The modern world is correlated as never before, and fight- 
ings in distant places are known next morning in every 
household. ‘The necessity of force is not as infectious as the 
exercise of it; and, though its use in one place may be in- 
evitable and for the protection of life and civilization, the 
reason does not keep pace with the example. In another 
part of the world, and under other circumstances, people feel 
the influence of conspicuous example and, as so often in 
other things, pervert it. They rush upon measures which 
they have heard so much of, exaggerating the occasion, and 
forgetting what necessities forced that which they without 
such excuse copy. This spirit is quick to spread, and seems 
to prepare fuel far ahead of danger. As a fire leaps from 
the zone of conflagration into new quarters ahead of itself, so 
this spirit of brute strength goes beyond into regions insen- 
sibly prepared for it. The sentiment which cherishes ven- 
geance against men guilty of some dastardly cruelty, which 
leads people to say that hanging is too good for such men, 
and inspires among very intelligent and kind-hearted persons 
an unreasoning justification of what is nothing less than 
lynching and savage barbarity, is what prepares in civic 
peace a highway for the demons of lawlessness, peril, and 
horror. In these days of potent suggestions in this direction 
we should all the more set our face the other way. Instincts 
permitted to rise in revolt may get beyond control. Their 
expression aids the evil opposed. ‘They are like the oil fire- 
bugs sprinkled ahead of burning dwellings. ‘The moods of 
reprisal should in every one be suppressed. Severity may 
no less have its just exercise, if combined with restraint and 
deliberateness. The common peace rests more directly than 
we can trace upon individual moderation, self-control, and 
judicial opinion. 

we 

A seExToN of a Unitarian church in Sandwich, Mass., 
has lately celebrated his sixtieth year of service. This event 
was properly marked by a reception and other evidences of 
due appreciation. ‘The old sexton sometimes comes in for 
not a little impatience and criticism, and long service and 
fidelity are not often reckoned as they should be. It is a 
general lesson that in some places this office is recognized at 
its proper worth. In former days the position was often 
accorded to some citizen of prominence. When Israel Put- 
nam returned from Revolutionary rank to ring the bell of the 
church in Brooklyn, Conn., he did what was naturally ex- 
pected of him. The care of a church, involving as it does 
so much that connects the sexton, as well as the minister, 
with religious worship, should be held in high consideration. 
It is not a matter of mere janitorship. Its duties are not 
menial. The sexton should feel a certain sacredness in his 
task, and the people should maintain the dignity of his per- 
formance of it. Who does not know the custodian of some 
venerable house of worship who seems to have been especially 
ordained for his office? He conducts visitors over the 
ancient edifice, and explains its history. He shows a fine 
pride in his position. ‘The very sweeping of the floor seems 
caressing ; and, as the sexton pulls the bell-rope, one feels that 
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the invocation is being pronounced and worship already 
begun. We may have known sextons who magnified them- 
selves rather than their office, and were the petty tyrants of 
their sphere. Others may have made us wish them over- 
important rather than inefficient. But where the position is 
filled with diligence and dignity, let it be honored; and let 
the door-keepers in the house of the Lord have the praise due 
unto their name. 


For What? 


The season of work begins in church and school and col- 
lege, in the street, the market, the exchange, and all the 
modes of public life. One sees multitudes everywhere toil- 
ing, striving, fretting, or rejoicing in the work their hands 
find to do. Who are they all? What are they doing, and 
what is it all for? 

No one can take any sane and healthful view of life who 
does not see that, for the majority, the first question is how 
to live at all, how to win the daily bread, and how to sup- 
port those who by sentiments of love and duty have been 
accepted as charges upon the energy and skill of those who 
are able to work. 

Temporarily, at least, toil, with no other object but self- 
support, is the necessary law of life for the majority. To 
work for a living is an honorable necessity. It may become 
welcome and agreeable. The hunter, the fisherman, and 
the farmer, engage in the struggle at first-hand, and find it 
wholesome, honest, and honorable to work merely for a 
living. 

But energy rightly directed is soon utilized and econo- 
mized, so that a surplus is available. After doing what is 
necessary for making a bare livelihood, one has time and 
talent and opportunity to do something else, something 
that will make life better worth living. At this point civili- 
zation begins, with its culture, refinement, and progress. At 
this point, also, society applies its tests, and judges all who 
seek its favor. Working to make money, to acquire the 
means of selfish luxury in order to become powerful and 
popular for personal advantage and gratification, are only 
other ways of working for a living. For those who do these 
things openly without pretence, society has no harsh judg- 
ments so long as they work within the rules of the game, 
defrauding no one else of his right and opportunity. 

But by a subtle instinct, of which it is not always con- 
scious, society draws a sharp line between those who work 
for a living only and those who also work for the common 
good. It loves, trusts, and honors most those who are seen 
to be working to make the world in which they live a safe 
dwelling-place for virtuous, healthy, and happy men and 
women. While society does not always sharply condemn 
the men and women who work and legislate and write and 
sing and preach, in ways which will make them popular and 
successful and nothing else, still it wastes no love upon them. 
The admiration which makes such success popular is of an 
impersonal sort. One admires and applauds an acrobat or 
a juggler, and, the performance being over, forgets the person 
who recently entertained him. " 

But in all professions there are those who are honored by 
the public demand that they shall live up to a high standard 
of usefulness. The cynic, watching the course of human en- 
deavor, might write a volume to record the misfortunes of the 
men and women in public life who stumble and fall over the 
question which society asks concerning their motives of ac- 
tion. Every season aspirants for public favor come forward 
with professions of benevolence, public spirit, and a desire 
to make the world better. At each performance the world 
asks, For what? 

Men who essay to be statesmen offer their services to the ~ 
public, and find their places according to the motives which 
lie behind their actions. Of most of them the public de 
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ands no profession of superior virtue, and asks only that 
y shall be honest in their dealings and faithful to the 
business intrusted to them. But there are always a few who 
profess to be disinterested and to represent movements of 
‘national reform or international progress. Such professions 
are always tested by the question, For what? Is the object 
of the statesman gratification of his own ambition? Is he 
working for gain and personal advancement, or is he simple, 
honest, and earnest in his desire to serve the nation that he 
represents? The public is long-suffering and very patient. 
It seldom condemns a man without a hearing; but, when 
the people are convinced that under professions of patriotism 
and public service one is quietly playing his own game, the 
judgment is decisive and the penalty severe. No man is skil- 
ful enough to play a deceitful part successfully for a long time. 

All readers of books, all parties, audiences, and congrega- 
tions, are continually applying the test and asking, concerning 
the person who essays to amuse, instruct, or inspire them, 
What is he doing it for? While the people are willing and 
‘often glad to give a living to those who are working for 
them in these ways, they give something more and better to 
those whom they recognize as friends and their leaders from 
the commonplaces of life to better things in thought and 
action. 

Among all those who work for a living, probably the min- 
isters of religion are held most strictly to account for the 
motives which impel them. The one thing that they are 
employed for is to do good, according to their ability, to the 
community that employs them. Those who are self-seeking 
in vulgar ways are quickly thrust aside. But some most 
excellent ministers of religion, well fitted in many ways, 
suffer disappointment because they are not large-minded 
enough to forget themselves in the effort todo good. The 
very effort to be honest, sincere, and truthful in all his works 
and words and ways may betray a man to his downfall when 
the need was that he should forget himself entirely, and ask 
first of all, For what good that may come to others ought I 
to act and speak? If the preacher says, I must vindicate 
myself: I must show that I am brave and truthful, he may 
fail as completely as if he were a coward and a liar; for the 
test which the people apply will relate merely to his ability 
and willingness to serve the needs of other men and women 
by self-forgetful service. 


Laborare est Orare. 


: 
It is a promising and encouraging sign of the times that 
_ the theological break-up no longer partakes of a negative 
_ character. There is an organic vigor in recent religious 
evolution. For this reason, many honest men are in churches 
whose creeds they do not approve, and would abhor if they 
ever gave them a study. The fact is these churches have 
passed over from their creeds to an aggressive working 
; godliness. They have outgrown their standards of faith, 
q and practically forgotten them. It is not infrequent that we 
: find ministers themselves, professedly standing upon the 
Westminster Catechism, who have never read the document. 
_ The institutional church has come just in time to fill a great 
vacancy. People had ceased to enjoy or to be interested 
not only in the old creeds, but also in the old church func- 
tionings. Prayer-meetings, love-feasts, and even revivals 
had lost much of their grip upon Christian character. The 
decrease in church attendance alarmed the ministry and 
sociological students. There was a general feeling that the 
people were losing an interest in religion. Then came in 
the new schedule of work, — /aborare est orare; that is, sal- 
vation is doing to others what we would have them do to us. 
__ It may have escaped the attention of many, who have 
ol ed the rise of higher criticism in our theological semi- 
that these institutions are doing much more than 
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this. They are turning to the establishment of Religious 
Settlements. Union Seminary in New York City has a set- 
tlement at 237 104th Street, and appeals to all its friends 
for co-operative support. Four small rooms in a tenement 
house were the first home of this settlement ; but additional 
rooms were rented as the work grew, until there are estab- 
lishments in four different parts of the city. Recently five 
houses have been secured, and are being made into beauti- 
ful quarters. The top floors are settlements residences. 
The second floors are devoted to young women’s clubs, 
literary clubs, offices, and library. ‘The parlor floors include 
kindergarten halls, assembly rooms, dining-rooms, etc. ; 
while in the basement are boys’ clubs, Penny Provident 
banks, cooking classes, and workingmen’s clubs. Nor have 
the managers forgotten the fresh-air work. They have 
kindergarten establishments in the country, arrangement 
for fresh-air outings, and hospital boats. There is a fresh- 
air home established, where they entertained last year five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight boys and girls and others, giving them 
wholesome food, fresh air, ample amusement, and above all 
creating in them a taste for the pure and the wholesome. If 
work is worship, play may be said to be prayer. It certainly 
teaches those who engage in it wisely, to look upward, and 
not downward. For this reason playgrounds have become 
a special feature of the Union Settlement. Sunshine clubs 
join hands with sewing schools, Young America clubs with 
physical culture classes, coal clubs with singing classes ; 
and so we have a theological seminary that actually believes 
that the sum of the law is to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. It hardly seems possible that in the 
space of a single generation the old theological mills should 
have been transformed so completely. 

Are these signs of religious decay? “On the contrary, are 
there not signs of a broader, deepening faith,—a stronger 
confidence both in God and in the family of God? As soon 
as evolution demonstrated that this world was not, after all, 
an accursed place, and the body a mere prison-house of the 
soul, it became necessary to readjust our theology,— to make 
it a theology to take in this world and this life, the body as 
well as the soul. The new science of eternal progress dis- 
pelled the old science of a limited creation ab nihilo, Man 
saw himself to be a factor in continuous creation, in an un- 
ending progressive career of divine life. Our own life be- 
came a new idea; and we began at last to comprehend what 
Jesus meant by saving our life. Sin, analyzed, became any 
course of action that devitalized us; any method of thought 
and being that lowered the tone of our whole existence, 
physical and psychical. 

There can be no going back. We shall not reconstruct 
the old theologies. We shall not merely amend them; but 
we shall leave them as monuments of historic stages of 
human hope and thought. The change is revolutionary as 
well as evolutionary. We have learned that not only must 
society and politics progress, but that, above all, the church 
must keep pace with the age, and comprehend the demands 
of the age, and must adjust its programme to vital needs. 
Suppose this to end in sweeping away much that is good: 
we need not regret it if the old be replaced by a better. 
Above all, let us realize that as religious beings we cannot 
afford to exhaust moral strength contending with progress. 


Individual Right or Social Obligation. 


Are we to look at life from the individual or from the 
social point of view? Do we owe our highest obligation to 
the perfection of self, or do we owe it to the advancement of 
the interests of the social organism of which we are a part? 
When it comes to any question of the comparative rights of 
the social body (be it municipality, state, or nation) and the 
individual, which shall have the preference? The problem 
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involved in these questions really goes to the very roots of all 
moral and social relations. They are not merely theoretical, 
but of immediate and large importance. The question is 
whether we shall focus the motives of our life upon self or 
make that in some way subordinate to the common good. 

Such a problem cannot be solved here, but only some hints 
given as to its practical bearings on daily conduct. It in- 
volves, as a single illustration, our daily relations with each 
other in the direction of that kind of conduct which causes 
us to call one man a gentleman and to refuse that designa- 
tion to another. The man who fails to conduct himself as a 
gentleman does so because he makes his own wishes the 
supreme law of his life. He forgets that he lives in a social 
world, and that others have as many rights as are possessed 
by himself. The failure to recognize the rights of others is 
seen in the person on the railroad train who claims to him- 
self two, three, or four seats when he has paid for only one, 
thus shutting others out from a claim as good as his own. 
Such a person will take the seat next the aisle, in that way 
compelling another to seek the seat next the window in a 
very inconvenient manner or else by this conduct claiming it 
to his own use. Are such persons merely selfish and mean? 
Their real defect is deficiency in the social sense. There 
has not been impressed upon them the law of social rela- 
tions, and that social accommodation is a supreme condition 
of moral well-being for mankind. 

Every one may ask of himself, Is my conduct such as will 
be agreeable to others and conducive to their good as well as 
my own? Whoever makes himself agreeable to others in his 
social relations is a gentleman, and nothing else whatever is 
necessary to the highest art in that direction. Whoever is 
deficient in social feeling, in desire to please and to conven- 
ience others, is by that very fact not a gentleman, because he 
is wanting in courtesy and kindness of heart. Whoever, for 
instance, on entering a church, lecture hall, or concert room 
takes the seat next the aisle, thus taking exclusive possession 
of all the seats beyond the one he occupies, is wanting in 
the social sense. He who uses oaths in general conversation 
is deficient in the same direction, for he offends against the 
right of others to hear language that is proper and becoming 
to gentlemen. He who expectorates in public places offends 
in the same manner by disregarding the preference of others 
for cleanliness, and by also helping to spread the bacteria 
of contagious diseases. In the same manner the smoker 
grossly offends against social obligation when he smokes 
on the crowded street. He compels others, who do not 
smoke and to whom tobacco may be highly disagreeable, to 
breathe the smoke in spite of every effort they can make to 
avoid it. In all these cases, it may be at once admitted that 
the individual has a right to gratify his own likings, to smoke 
if he chooses and to swear if he finds enjoyment in it. 
What he has no’ right to do is to compel others to share in 
his likings, whether they will or no. If he will but indulge 
them by himself or with those who also enjoy them, no one 
can object on the score of social right. 

It ought to be recognized in all these instances, however, 
that the social right is supreme, of far greater importance 
than the individual right or any consideration of personal 
liberty, and that it is worthy of constant recognition and ac- 
ceptance on the part of all who would live a moral life. In 
some measure the State is coming to recognize this right of 
social community of interests; and it forbids, by law and 
penalty, expectoration in public conveyances, because of the 
liability of thus conveying ‘the germs of disease, thus placing 
the right of the community above individual right. ‘The feel- 
ing is undoubtedly extending that such offences against pub- 
lic order, health, and right conduct, should be restricted by 
law; that is, for the social good. The public conscience 
forbids them, thinks them wrong, and in so far restricts the 
right of the individual to do as he pleases. A deepened 
social sense restricts personal liberty. The social interests 
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involved are of far greater importance than those of the in- 
dividual, and individual pleasure should in every instance 
give way to the social good. The social obligation is higher 
than the individual right. 


Current Copics. 


THE government of the United States took an important 
step toward the settlement of the controversy in China, when 
it sent, last week, a circular to each of the powers directly 
interested in the situation, proposing, it is understood, the 
abandonment of a further advance upon Chinese territory by 
the allied forces, and the conditional withdrawal of the 
armies of invasion from the Chinese capital. If the powers 
accept the plan proposed by the President, Li Hung Chang 
will probably be recognized as the representative of or- 
ganized government in China, and the negotiations for a 
final cessation of hostilities will very likely be conducted 
through him. The conditions for the withdrawal of the 
foreign troops from China, as proposed by the administra- 
tion at Washington, are believed to provide that the Chinese 
government shall furnish proof of its own corporate exist- 
ence, and assurances of its ability to administer the affairs of 
the empire and to secure life and property. Of course, the 
allied armies will not begin their march out of Pekin until 
the various powers have received ample security for the pay- 
ment of any future claim for indemnity that may be made 
on behalf of the foreigners who have suffered during the 
disturbances. The claims will in all probability amount to 
many millions, and will, no doubt, be paid at an early date. 


a 


Tue thirty-fourth annual encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, which was held in Chicago last week, was 
one of the most impressive gatherings in the history of the 
organization. It was a notable occasion, as it undoubtedly 
will prove to be the last great reunion of the men who saved 
the republic. There were 30,000 veterans in the parade 
which took place on Tuesday, as great a number as ever par- 
ticipated in a national encampment. The line, however, 
marched more slowly, and there were more stragglers in the 
line of march than ever before. It was apparent to the ob- 
servers that the hand of old age lay heavier than ever upon 
the heads of the marching hosts. Neither President Mc- 
Kinley nor Mr. Bryan was able to be present at the observ- 
ances of the occasion, which was divested of every shadow of 
possible political significance. The honor of the commander- 
ship-in-chief of the organization went to Missouri, Judge Leo 
Rassieur, an eminent soldier and jurist, being elected to the 
office. One of the interesting developments of the encamp- 
ment came in the form of a proposal that a national gather- 
ing of veterans of the Grand Army and of the Confederate 
organizations be held at some date in the near future. The 
suggestion met with a great deal of interest in the South; 
and every effort will be made by the promoters of the move- 
ment to bring about a general reunion of the men who fought 
for the stars and stripes and those who risked their lives for 
the defeated cause. Certainly, the proposal has won the ap- 
proval of a great number of the old Union soldiers. 


wt 


Lasor Day was very generally observed throughout the 
United States last Monday. In many of the large cities of 
the Union the labor organizations paraded the streets in pro- 
cession, but that feature of the proceedings of the day is 
losing somewhat in observance. A unique feature of the 
day in Chicago was a review of the labor-men’s procession 
by Mr. Bryan, the Democratic nominee for President, and 
Col. Roosevelt, the Republican candidate for Vice-President. 


ater in the day both leaders delivered addresses before the 
rkingmen of Chicago. In Boston the rivalry between 
labor organizations resulted in a division of parades, the 
‘Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor 
marching in different processions at different times in the 
day. Very generally the dominant feeling of the day was 
that the American workman is enjoying his share of the in- 
dustrial prosperity that has been the rule almost throughout 
the country for many months past. A notable feature of 
the public demonstrations of American labor, and a feature 
that sharply distinguishes them from similar events abroad, 
is the absence in the former of incendiary mottoes or rabid 
references to the economic inequalities of society. The 
May-day celebrations in Europe, which correspond in a 
measure to the observances of Labor Day in the United 
States, are characterized by a certain attitude of cynicism 
and hatred of capital which are not at all conspicuous in the 
doings and the feelings of the holiday of American labor. 
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Tur Philippines Commission assumed power last Satur- 
day, and formally began the work of organizing a civil gov- 
ernment for the islands. The problem of the commission 
will be a comparatively easy one in the north of Luzon, where 
order is maintained successfully, and the inhabitants are 
largely engaged in planting and in their various other pur- 
suits of peace. Similar conditions prevail on the island of 
Mindanao, where, according to the latest news despatches 
from Manila, the country is well policed, and the natives have 
been thoroughly convinced of the hopelessness of the insurgent 
cause. In the south of Luzon the problem of civil admin- 
istration will be somewhat more difficult of solution. In 
those districts the farming population is kept in a state of 
intermittent alarm by the appearance of wandering bands of 
insurgents, who levy contributions and carry on a desultory 
warfare without any apparent common plan of action or any 
attempt at operations upon a general scale. In the pacified 
portions of Luzon there is to be perceived a conspicuous in- 
crease of commercial activity. In the seaports of northern 
Luzon there is a constant increase in the quantity and value 
of both imports and exports; and this increase is so notice- 
able that the commission is confronted with the pressing 
necessity of providing better harbor facilities in order to sat- 
isfy the growing demands of shipmasters. Another indica- 
tion of the revival of industry in this portion of the island is 
to be found in the fact that the internal revenue collected is a 
third greater than it was under Spanish rule. 


wt 
; Tue surprise of the week in the Chinese situation was 
’ contained in the announcement, which was made by the 


news agencies last week, of the fact that the Russian gov- 
ernment had sent to its diplomatic representatives abroad 
a circular in which it expressed its desire of securing an 
agreement among the powers for the abandonment of Pekin 
by the allied forces. The news was received with especial 
interest in London, where it is traditional to regard the 
workings of Russian diplomacy with distrust. It is under- 
stood that it was a knowledge of the existence of this circular 
that furnished the State department at Washington with the 
opportunity to propose formally to the powers the withdrawal 
of the foreign forces from the Chinese capital. The appar- 
ent change of attitude that is suggested by the contents of 
the Russian circular mystified the world completely. It is 
well known that Russia has a larger number of troops in 
‘marching distance of Pekin than any other foreign power, 
with the possible exception of Japan, and that additional 
Russian forces are being hurried to the Manchurian frontier 
- from every available point in the empire. And yet, in spite 
its many apparent advantages of position, the Russian 
overnment deliberately allowed it to be known that it was 
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anxious to withdraw every Russian soldier from Pekin at 
the earliest possible moment, on condition that the other 
powers would execute a similar move. In its way, the 
Russian circular of last week was as complete and unexpected 
a development as was the issuance of the famous rescript that 
called Christendom in conference to devise means of miti- 


gating the horrors of war. 
ee 


One explanation of the strange course of Russian diplo- 
macy was offered by the press of London, which read Rus- 
sia’s purpose in a clever posing by Russia as the friend and 
protector of the Chinese government, or whatever other 
system, individual, or group of individuals, stands for the 
empire at the present time. British diplomats have never 
placed much reliance upon the sincerity of Russia’s state- 
craft; and they were especially suspicious of Russia’s de- 
signs when the occasion demanded international action in 
China three months ago. The British press made pointed 
charges at that time that Russia was a party to an under- 
standing with China at the very outset of possible complica- 
tions, and that, in fact, the anti-foreign demonstrations in 
Pekin and elsewhere in the Chinese empire had been con- 
nived at by the Russian government, and secretly encouraged 
by Russian agents. Now that affairs in China, say these 
British observers, have gone beyond the control of Russian 
Russia has taken advantage of the first opportu- 
nity to remedy her error by advising the withdrawal of the 
invading armies from Chinese territory. The other explana- 
tion of Russia’s unexpected action, also originating in 
London, is that Russia is very anxious to prevent the mass- 
ing of a large number of foreign troops in China,— a devel- 
opment which a continuance of the operations of the allied 
powers in China would render inevitable. Such an accumu- 
lation of foreign forces in China would not, of course, be 
regarded as an advantage to Russia in any steps of aggres- 
sion which that country might have in contemplation in 


Manchuria. 
a 


Lorp Roserts, of Kandahar, the commander of the 
British forces in South Africa, issued on September 1 a 
proclamation announcing the status of the Transvaal as a 
part of her Majesty’s dominions. ‘The proclamation was 
brief, and confined itself to the plain statement of a fact, 
without any of the preliminary phraseology which is gen- 
erally employed on such occasions. The issuance of the 
proclamation will have the effect of placing those of the 
Boers who continue their resistance to British arms in the 
position of traitors and outlaws, punishable as such at the 
discretion of the British authorities. Such a construction, 
of course, will simplify the problem of administration in the 
Transvaal very appreciably, and will probably operate for 
the complete restoration of tranquillity in the former South 
African Republic. The announcement of British sovereignty 
in South Africa was received with complete indifference by 
the governments of Christendom. ‘The powers recognized 
at the outset of the struggle the force of Salisbury’s warning 
and affirmation that the problem in South Africa was a 
domestic British problem, to be solved with a view solely to 
British interests and without any reference to the interests 
of any other power. The Continental governments have 
maintained very strictly the position which was outlined in 
Great Britain’s declaration, and at no time has there been 
any danger of a clash between Great Britain and a rival 
because of what the former would do or would not do in 
South Africa. Now that Lord Roberts announces the ac- 
complishment of the imperial task in that part of the world, 

- officialdom throughout the world has acquiesced in the 
result, and has drawn the pen through the name of the 
South African Republic as it found it upon its gazetteer of 
the world, 
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THE complications in China have found a curious echo in the 
domestic affairs of the German empire. The kaiser recently 
organized a separate army corps composed of volunteers for 
service in China, and made it in a special way one of his 
own personal enterprises. The corps was organized without 
the co-operation of the Reichstag, and a part of it was de- 
spatched to China under the personal auspices of the emperor. 
The incident evoked much sharp criticism, and incidentally 
subjected the entire Chinese policy of the emperor to a great 
deal of comment, some of it markedly hostile. The speeches 
which the kaiser has made from time to time with reference 
to German policy in China have had the effect of keeping the 
discussion alive, and of injecting into it a remarkable 
quantity of bitterness and resentment. The general question 
of the kaiser’s responsibility to the Reichstag, and his subordi- 
nation to it, have been freshly placed upon the table for public 
discussion. All the radical newspaper organs, and some of 
the conservative journals that invariably support the emperor’s 
policy and defend his various projects, are expressing their 
sharp disapproval of the kaiser’s attitude with respect to the 
Reichstag, and his entire independence of the legislative 
branch of the German government in the expenditure of 
public moneys not provided for by the budget. Another 
grievance which the kaiser’s increasing number of critics are 
pressing with great fervor is that he has undertaken to out- 
line German policy in China without consultation with re- 
sponsible ministers,— a proceeding for which the emperor has 
an altogether notable fondness. 


Brevities. 


Wilhelm II. preaches with great courage, as an emperor 
should. 


All germs are not obnoxious. The majority of them are 
friends of the human race, and without the aid of some of 
them we could not exist. 


The hymnology of the present generation shows that 
religion has become tender and humane as, in its popular 
aspects, it never was before. 


Summer schools, congresses, reunions, and excursions are 
now over. ‘Their increasing number shows that a change is 
coming in the administration of colleges and schools. 


One who compiles selections of poetry for reading at 
funerals soon learns that it is useless to look much beyond 
the poets of the last generation for anything which can be 
used without a sense of discord. 


If our American minister in Pekin was saved from torture 
and death by the special providence of God, what, then, shall 
we say of the German minister and his death? Did God by 
special providence destroy the German while he spared the 
lives of the other ministers? 


The difficulty with many over-strict moralists is that they 
forbid pleasures not because they are bad, but because they 
associate them with certain evil-minded people who enjoy 
them. A dissolute man may play the fiddle. That does not 
make the fiddle an instrument of evil. Many innocent things 
are done by very wicked people. 


Scientific and medical men throughout the world are watch- 
ing with interest the results of anti-typhoid inoculation among 
the British soldiers in South Africa. Dr. Conan Doyle writes 
of it with great confidence; but it would seem that inocula- 
tion must fail in those diseases of which second attacks are 
not unknown nor even uncommon, 


The doctrine of evolution, with the idea that human nature 
carries within itself the records and the consequences of man’s 
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upward progress, explains the outbreak of the mob when the 
higher control is wanting. That which is most persistent in 
heredity is that which came first. The animal man, the sav- 
age, the barbarian, lie not far below the surface of character, 
even in the sage and the saint. 


We have heard often about the Jukes family of degenerates, 
which went on producing criminals and paupers until, in about 
170 years, it had cost the community $1,2 50,000. In the 
same number of generations, as Dr. Winship shows in the 
Christian Advocate, the family of Jonathan Edwards had sent 
out 285 college graduates, including more than 100 lawyers 
and 30 judges, 65 college professors, and 1 3 presidents of 
colleges. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Benjamin West’s “Raising of Lazarus.” 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The purchase by an American of Benjamin West’s great 
picture, which has hung so long in Winchester Cathedral, 
raises again the question concerning West’s place as an 
artist. It happened to the writer some years since, in visit- 
ing Winchester, that an accomplished gentleman, then clerk 
of the cathedral, acted as guide. Coming to the place where 
West’s immense canvas hung, he waved his hand, and said 
impressively, “ There is an American picture.” After a brief 
scrutiny, I said, ‘‘ You are welcome to it.” Whereupon he 
quickly replied, “‘ We shouldn’t care if it were the other side 
of the Atlantic.” TRAVELLER. 


Marcus Aurelius Again. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I want to thank Mr. Williams for continuing the defence 
of Marcus Aurelius against his Christian maligners. In the 
fine passage which he quotes from Renan, Mr. Williams lets 
pass unchallenged the statement, “Though he owes almost 
everything to Stoicism transformed by the Roman tempera- 
ment, he is not of any school.” One might as well say that 
Mr, Williams is not a Christian, and there may be those who 
have said it. Christianity has had a development, and so 
had Stoicism, though ultimately Christianity absorbed it, and, 
as a separate movement of thought, it disappeared. It culmi- 
nated in Epictetus and in Marcus Aurelius, “the crown and 
flower of Stoicism.” If one wants to say that these were not 
Stoics because they were better than other Stoics, he may. 
It does not matter how Marcus ‘Aurelius is classified. There 
would be some sense in calling him a Christian if the name 
signifies a Christ-like spirit. 

Allow me also to thank Mr, Allen for setting me right on 
several points in the same number of the Register (August 30), 
and for doing it so kindly; but, as Mr. Allen’s statements do 
not accord with those of Marcus Aurelius, I hardly know 
whether to follow the old Stoic or his interpreter. Mr. Allen 
says, “ The Stoic idea of ‘ the infinite in man’ was mainly or, 
perhaps, wholly intellectual.” But Marcus says, “What a 
mighty privilege is a man born to, since it is in his power 
not to do anything but what God Almighty approves!” There 
is “infinity in man,” and it is moral. 

Mr. Allen repeats his statement that the Stoic did not 
recognize “the claim of every soul as a child of God upon 
our love and saving help.” Now Marcus says that “every 
man’s soul is a portion of the Deity,” that mankind are our 
“ fellow-citizens,” that we should “love mankind,” and “be 
always doing something serviceable to humanity.” For a 
heathen philosopher this comes very near 
claim of every soul as a child of God.” 
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. Allen tells us that the Stoics believed in a changeless 
, the same forever as now, while the Christian belief is 
that God is forever ‘making all things new.’” Marcus 
Aurelius was not a modern evolutionist ; but he says this, and 
often repeats the substance: “The Being which governs 
‘nature will quickly change the face of it. One thing will be 
made out of another by frequent revolutions, and thus the 
world will be always new.” I am anxious for further enlighten- 
‘ment upon the opinions and, equally, the character of Marcus 
Aurelius. S. C. Bracu. 


Present Joy. 


O heart, beat swiftly! that there may 
No least allotted part 
Of happiness elude thee; nay, 
Seize quickly that thou canst, nor stay 
Too long in quest of greater, when 
The spring so surely wears away, 
The summer skies grow cold and gray, 
And chill night cometh after day. 
Beat swifter, then, 
O heart! 


And if it be so given thee 
In any wise to taste 
The brimming crystal purity 
Of life’s deep springs, not listlessly 
Let their clear stream go by, but speed 
To sip its sweets while sweet they be; 
For, slipping on, they seek the sea, 
The years roll past, and presently 
There is no need 
To haste. 
— Evaleen Stein. 


: “The Merchant of Venice”: One Play, not Three. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


To the ordinary reader there are three stories in “ The 
Merchant of Venice.” There is a tragedy, a romance, and 
a farce.... The three stories are charmingly interwoven. 
Portia is the heroine of them all. Portia confronts Shylock 
at the Doge’s court, and brings the tragedy to an end. The 
choice of the caskets is Portia’s love-story; and the frolick- 
ing practical joke of the lost rings and the lovers so falsely 
forsworn is Portia’s own joke. The charming omnipresence 
of Portia is, to most readers and spectators, the only bond 
that unites these separate actions. 

Yet, in fact, there is no play of Shakespeare which surpasses 
“ The Merchant of Venice” as the clear, unswerving presen- 
tation of a single thought. The theme is that on which so 
many tragedies and comedies of real life are founded,— the 
conflict between the claim of a law with the higher claim of 
personal rights and passions. 

The story of the bond presents the conflict as tragic, as a 
real conflict. Shylock’s bond is binding and legal. It is 

sealed. Antonio confesses it. Shylock has confirmed it by 
an oath in heaven. Shylock’s character and history have 
made legality the most sacred thing he knows. He is a 
usurer, and appeals to Jacob for a precedent. He is a stern 
father and hard master. Even his revenge and the fixed 
loathing that he bears Antonio he justifies by appeals to 
custom. All his life he has borne insult with a patient 
‘shrug. But, now that revenge has come in the form of a 
legal right, no power on earth can turn him aside. 

Portia, in the court-room, acknowledges that the bond is 
She appeals to the avarice of the Jew, to the human 
of the man. All is in vain, and Antonio is commanded 
to prepare his bosom for the knife. 

; It is now plain that Shylock’s purpose is not to vindicate 
he law; for the bond has been acknowledged, and the 


. 
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majesty of law maintained. His purpose is murder. His 
motive is pure hate. 

Portia now ends the tragedy. In the name of the law she 
forbids the shedding of blood. She indicts Shylock as hav- 
ing contrived against the life of a Venetian citizen, and pro- 
nounces his own life now forfeit and his goods confiscate. 

Some learned persons have objected to Shakespeare’s law. 
Such critics miss the whole point. Of course, it is self-evident 
from the first that the bond cannot stand. In the real 
Venice this could not have happened so, and fair Portia 
would have stayed in Belmont. But this is a poet’s Venice, 
a poet’s court-room ; and Portia is herself a poem. 

Shylock’s bond is a symbol. It stands for ail inhuman 
law. That is why.the galleries always applaud its overthrow. 
For we of the gallery are not only in Portia’s secrets, but in 
the poet’s secret, too. We also have felt the inexorable 
clutch of some legalized status which, in the forms of justice, 
was crushing human lives out. We also have given bonds to 
fate or fortune, and have felt our promises as a knife next our 
hearts. The voice of Portia shows us that nothing is sacred 
but humanity. No parchment, seals, or oaths, no devil,— 
quoting Scripture for his purpose,— can make any bargain 
just that squeezes the life-blood out of a human creature. 

The tragedy, then, is simply a clear, convincing solution 
of one of the eternal ethical problems of mankind. Law is 
sacred ; but what shall we do when law destroys life, not 
saves it? Then it is not enough that mercy season justice, 
but we must find or formulate the “higher law.” And this 
we shall do if we admit Portia to the court-room. 


“Das ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan.” 


So far, the meaning of the play is clear as noonday; but, 
in the story of the choice of the caskets, it is not so plain. 
The moral seems to be that we should not choose by appear- 


ances. 
“ Ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea.” 


The gold and silver caskets are a cheat, and the leaden con- 
tains the lady and the fortune. 

But the meaning is far deeper, and is found in the inscrip- 
tions which the caskets bear rather than in the substance 
they are made of. Portia’s father was a holy man. And 
Nerissa has told us that such men at their death have “ good 
inspirations,” — a remark which accompanies the first explana- 
tion to the audience of the casket story. Portia’s father has 
not staked his daughter’s happiness upon a chance. The 
key to his intention is expressed in Portia’s encouraging word 
to Bassanio,— 


“Tf you do love me, you will choose aright.” 


The device of the caskets, then, is the wise and loving 
father’s plan for protecting his beautiful heiress from all but 
the true lover. Here is a law of a different type from Shy- 
lock’s bond. Portia’s freedom seems taken away, and she 
complains bitterly. But the wise father’s schee is wiser 
than this unlessoned school-girl. The commands of his will 
are based upon profound knowledge of men and lovers, and 
they bring Portia perfect happiness. 

It should be noted here that the inscriptions of the caskets 
have been changed from the sources of Shakespeare’s story. 
They are therefore Shakespeare’s own wisdom, and are noth- 
ing less than a definition of the lower and higher degrees of 
love. 

The golden casket promises “ what many may desire.” It 
is taken by the Prince of Morocco. It is an Oriental view of 
woman. She is an object of “desire.” Love, so conceived, 
is merely the most generally coveted of life’s pleasures. 
Well may Portia exclaim as the Oriental departs,— 


“ May all of his complexion choose me so!” 


The silver casket offers the chooser “as much as he de- 
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serves.’ It is chosen by a great gentleman, the Prince of 
Aragon. Does the true lover seek love as his deserving? 


Does he not know it infinitely beyond his desert? 

- To choose a woman as another evidence of one’s impor- 
tance in the world, to marry because it is an honorable and 
a fair exploit, that is the match-making of the worldly- 
wise. But Aragon is not the true lover. He wants Portia’s 
beauty and fortune as splendid jewels suited to his rank. 
So he misses the right choice, with the words,— 


“Thou shalt be fairer ere I give or hazard.” 
As he goes away, Portia recognizes his quality,— 
“O these deliberate fools !” 
He himself sees that his wisdom is folly ; — 


“‘ With one fool’s head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two.” 


But the leaden casket is for Bassanio, the true Jover. He 
“ must give and hazard all he hath.” Could there be better 
description of any true lover’s enterprise? He makes his 
choice in music. 

This is the end of the love-story. It is not, like the 
tragedy, a mortal conflict between a law and a life. The 
conflict is apparent, not real; z¢., it is comedy or romance. 
The dying father’s injunctions have been obeyed. And, 
though Portia trembles lest Morocco or Aragon should 
stumble on the truth, we of the spectators’ gallery, being 
in the secret, are certain they will not. The young lovers 
are loyal to conditions the wise old man has imposed upon 
them, and, giving and hazarding all, come out triumphantly 
married. 

If Shylock’s bond is an example of a human law inspired 
by hate and ending in destruction till set aside, the will of 
Portia’s father is a law of which the purpose is love. As 
Nerissa says, it is ‘a good inspiration” in the heart of a 
“holy man.” It is therefore like the laws of God. 

Shylock’s law has its application in the market and in the 
State. The law of Portia’s father has its application in the 
family, and is fulfilled by the obedient daughter in a happy 
marriage, 

The laws of the home, of married life, of filial and pa- 
rental duty, are all of this diviner type. They may curb the 
momentary will, but they are the real conditions for the 
final triumph of personality. The Germans say that Por- 
tia represents the principle of personality. But the Ger- 
mans have an unpleasant pedagogical vocabulary. Let us 
say, rather, that Portia loves so simply and so nobly that her 
heart makes her wise where the lawyers and princes are 
but as the thing in the silver casket,— 

“A blinking idiot 
Who presents a schedule.” 


The next story is the farce. To modern taste it is rather 
coarse joking for ladies. But its theme is the same. Again 
it is a conflict between a formal obligation and a demand 
of the heart. The lovers have sworn never to part with 
their ladies’ rings, and have given them back to the ladies 
themselves,— the “doctor ” and the “doctor’s” clerk. The 
breaking of the law is only a seeming. It is all a trick of 
the jolly girls. It is a gleaming bubble of wit, which will 
soon burst into nothingness. Lovers’ oaths are never 
broken, as long as love stays true. ‘The make-believe lovers’ 
quarrel is ever on the edge with happy laughter. 

The closing scene of “The Merchant of Venice,” so often 
omitted on the stage, is like the play of the rainbow on the 
departing storm-cloud. ‘There is no finer illustration of the 
aérial serenity of Shakespeare’s mind. Like his fools in 
their wise motley, he takes the sublimely ethical theme, and 
makes merry dance-music of it. ‘The tragedy was the solemn 
struggle and lofty argument between justice and mercy, the 
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claim of law against the claim of life. The romance showed 
us two loyal hearts led by love itself into true obedience, 
and we know that in deeper truth there is no antagonism 
between duty and joy. In the farce we enter the realm of 
irony. Bassanio and Gratiano, with their oaths, promises, 
and mad vows of first love, are brought out to make sport 
for us. 
Around us is a garden in Italian May-time. The moon- 
light sleeps upon a bank of flowers. Happy lovers are 
whispering : there is music from the palace to fill their si- 
lences; and above them is the harmony of the celestial 


spheres, 
“ Though, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” 


Into this little paradise comes discord,— not a sin, not 
a sorrow, but just a lovers’ quarrel. So groundless, so eva- 
nescent are the passions of mortals! ‘These raging little per- 
sons are caught in their own disguises and delusions. They 
do not feel the music or the moonlight. They do not hear 
Portia laughing as she scolds. 

But we of the spectators’ gallery can see that the trouble 
will soon pass by. The tragedy is over, the rivalry in love 
is over. They also were passing misapprehensions. In 
the hot, blinding sunshine of day, they were vast affairs. 
But now the starlight has come. Music is here, and 
beauty ; and in the sky above us 


“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings.” 


All things are musical at last. So Portia waves away the 
last illusion that baffled love and joy, and bids us good-night. 


Ghostly Counsellors, 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


The worship of ancestral ghosts was, according to Her- 
bert Spencer and many other anthropologists, the earliest 
form assumed by the religious disposition of mankind. And 
now there are not a few among us who would fain persuade 
us that the whirligig of time has brought us round to a kind 
of ghost-worship, in which religion seeks and finds its ulti- 
mate expression. But, whereas the original ghost-worship 
was men’s worship of dead ancestors, the new ghost-worship 
is the worship of their dead creeds and ceremonies. The 
ghostly counsellors, who recommend this worship to us, do 
not call it “ ghost-worship,”’ but “ idealism,” or “ symbolism.” 
Yet, surely, the objects to which they direct our reverent ad- 
miration and regard are but the merest ghosts of the doc- 
trines and the forms which formerly were so concrete and 
solid and substantial to men’s view. 

The development we have in view is manifested in so 
many forms that it must force itself upon the notice of all 
careful readers of such books as deal with the nature and 
functions of religion. Indeed, one must abjure such books 
altogether, and even the most popular and casual representa- 
tions of philosophical and religious matters, if he would not 
be obliged to reckon with the order of ideas to which I refer. 
And even then his escape may not be complete. He may 
set out to read a book with the engaging title “‘ Poetry and 
Religion”; and, before he knows it, he is over head and 
ears in the doctrine that religion is such an ideal construc- 
tion of the world as responds to men’s need of peace and 
consolation, and that the truth of its intellectual contents is 
a matter of complete indifference. All the old Christian 
creeds and ceremonies are as good as ever, though such a 
person as Jesus was never born. Or he may betake himself 
to contemporary history, say to M. Coubertin’s history of 
Republican France ; and suddenly he is confronted with the 
new doctrine in its baldest form. Time was, the writer says, 

} 
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dogma was supposed to be a valid account of 
true in the realm of intellectual relations, and of 
that actually happened in the realm of fact. That 
time is long since past. To it succeeded the rational- 
, when the traditional dogma was discredited, and 
ical basis was accounted rottenness, while still men 
idly believed that it was possible to arrive by rational 
cesses at satisfactory conceptions and proofs of God and 
ortality. But this rationalistic stage, says M. Coubertin, 
lowed the dogmatic into the limbo of things dead and 
e with. What next? Next a reversion to the traditional 
ns and dogmas, not as having any historical or rational 
ity, but as having distinctly none, and yet having a cer- 
idealistic and symbolic value, in virtue of which the 
d may be recited as piously as ever, and the ceremonial 
as carefully observed. 
If this kind of thing were the freak of any individual 
mind, it would not deserve the attention I am giving it. 
But it is nothing of the sort. It finds expression in some of 
he most distinguished intellectual products of our time. It 
comparatively a little matter that a book so brilliant and 
tractive as Mr. Santayana’s “ Poetry and Religion” is full 
it from stem to stern. It is a matter of serious impor- 
nce when such a monumental work as Lange’s “ History 
Materialism” reaches its final expression in this doctrine 
of religion as of all things the most unreal, but not on this 
account deserving a whit less honor and respect. 
Hardly is there among living thinkers one to whom some 
of us have turned with warmer admiration than Prof. Fried- 
rich Paulsen. His “ System of Ethics’? has seemed to avoid 
the bottomless affirmations of Martineau and his school, and 
to save the truth in the utilitarian doctrine while avoiding 
its defects. His “ Introduction of Philosophy,” if less con- 
vincing and impressive, is a powerful expression of spiritual- 
istic monism as the ultimate formula of the living universe. 
But nowhere do we find the traditional Christian doctrines 
more frankly discarded, and nowhere a more uniform in- 
‘sistence that they and the co-ordinate ceremonies of the 
churches are to be maintained hereafter, as heretofore, as es- 
sential to the religious welfare of mankind. ‘“ Religion exists 
and can exist,” he says, “only in the form of concrete popu- 
lar religions that have grown historically, and express them- 
selves in symbols and sacred ceremonies.” Once men 
are free to disbelieve any part of the traditional creed, or 
the whole of it, and “it would break from a thousand hearts 
that now look upon it with distrust and aversion.” It is 
what we do ot know about Jesus that makes him so divine. 
* A biography would reveal the man with all his limitations.” 
Knowing so little about him, we may behold in him the 
mage of God. The old antithesis of faith and reason is 
brought back, but with a difference. Formerly faith was a 
method of reaching truth without reasons or in spite of rea- 
sons. Inthe new order, it is a method of religious satisfac- 
tion in forms and doctrines from which we know the basis 
of intellectual truth and historical reality has been cut away. 
_ It such opinions were the exclusive property of a few rec- 
ondite philosophers, however able and distinguished, it might 
be the part of wisdom to pass them by upon the other side. 
they are sifting down into the common speech of hun- 
of religious preachers and teachers. They are ad- 
dressed by gwasi-orthodox divines to Unitarian assemblages, 
and rapturously applauded, They are devices whereby radical 
itarians are at ease in orthodox Zions and Voltaireans 
ike their peace with Rome. The chances are that a hun- 
years hence we shall have papal infallibility backing 
re doctrine of Mr. Wilfrid Ward, that we recite the 
and perform the ritual as “things formerly believed 
<e ? 


e is, however, something in the grain of human 
der than the teeth of this pernicious worm that 
dious coil is threatening the reality of religion and 
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its very life. Emerson said that the Communists left one 
important thing out of their calculations,— human nature. 
Our new idealists and symbolists leave out one hardly less 
important,— men’s love of truth, their passion for reality. 
There are many who, if worse comes to worst, may say of 
the great things of religion, “They are high: we cannot 
attain ta them.” There are some who, where they cannot 
know, will hope and trust. But let us hope that there will 
always be a goodly company who will not, however baffled, 
give over the search for truth, and who will steadily refuse 
to mumble a creed or perform a rite the legitimate meaning 
of which has for them no correspondence with reality. 


Sammet’s Over-soul. 


O earth! thou hast not any wind which blows 
That is not music. Every weed of thine, 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine ; 
And every humble hedgerow flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 
Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A loving word to every living thing, 
Albeit it holds the message unawares. 
All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them. A spirit broods amid the grass ; 
Vague outlines of the everlasting thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 
The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 
The breezes of the sunset and the hills. 
Sometimes — we know not how nor why nor whence — 
The twitter of the swallows ’neath the eaves 
Will strike up through the thick roofs of our sense, 
And show us things which seers and sages saw. 
In the gray earth’s green dawn something doth stir, 
Like organ hymns within us, and doth awe. 
— Richard Realf. 


The Spirit of Social Obligation. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


In a free country the teaching of social obligation is more 
important than any other. Perhaps no other teaching, how- 
ever, is so much neglected. We have had, during recent 
years, much attention given to the inculcation of what has 
been called patriotism ; but, for the most part, it has been of 
a bastard species, better calculated to do harm than good. 
It is very difficult to understand how the floating of the 
American flag over a school-house is to impress upon the 
children taught therein the genuine spirit of patriotism. 
Even such an exercise as “ saluting the flag ’’ may teach any- 
thing but true love of country. It is far more likely to 
teach militarism than loyalty, and it will awaken mere love 
of display far more surely than honest desire for national 
honor. 

Even a bastard patriotism is perhaps better than none, 
and the form of loyalty is more to be desired than indiffer- 
ence. What we need, however, is the inculcation of a 
genuine spirit of social obligation, which does not begin with 
the child in love of country, but in love of home, then of the 
school, afterward of the town and the State, and finally of 
the nation. For the child there needs to be what is within 
the comprehension of the child, and that is loyalty to the 
If the flag over the school-house sym- 
bolizes to the child, first of all, loyalty to the school, then he 
will comprehend its meaning. Let that loyalty be practical 
as well as sentimental, and the child will grow into a loyal 
citizen; but let it be sentimental, without being practical, 
and he will develop into a party politician. The difference 
is that between teaching social obligation as a moral motive 
and making personal self-seeking the chief incentive to 
action. 

Would it not be possible to teach every child who enters a 
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school-house that it belongs to him in a social sense, that it 
belongs to him to care for and protect it? Nothing the 
child gets in his school would be of more worth to him 
than his gaining there the feeling that the school-house, and 
all that pertains to it, ought to be cared for by him per- 
sonally, kept as clean and neat as he would his own room, 
not only because he must pass many hours and days there, 
but also because it belongs to the community, and, therefore, 
ought to be in a very special sense watched over and cared 
for by him. If he could be made to feel that the beauty of 
the yard is of great interest and importance, that the plant- 
ing of trees and flowers in it would be highly desirable, what 
a help would all this be to the moral nature of the child, and 
especially to the growth of his social instincts in a healthy 
direction! Teaching the child such a loving care for the 
school, such an association of his happiest thoughts with it, 
such an association with it of social joys and growth of 
social motives, would prepare him for a genuine patriotism 
when his life widens out to the larger interests of the town 
or city. 

What is needed to the true growth of patriotism is the cul- 
tivation in the child of the social impulse and motive with 
relation to all those interests that are common to all the peo- 
ple of the municipality. Even the child can be made to feel 
deeply that the streets belong to the city, and, therefore, to 
all its people, and that he ought to care for them because 
they belong to the whole body of citizens. That they ought 
to be clean and beautiful he can be made to understand, and 
that not for his own good, but for the sake of the common 
good. Not only to take pride in the city and to feel joy 
because of association with its life, but that he can person- 
ally, to some extent, add to its cleanliness or its beauty or 
the glory of its life, is what the child ought to be made to 
feel as the first condition of his citizenship. 

When the child has been so taught to take an interest in 
his own town or city, he is prepared for the larger teaching 
of love for State or nation. Then he will feel that the nation 
needs him, that he owes duties to it, that every day he can 
serve it, and that in such service he will find his highest 
personal satisfactions. To one so taught, the nation will 
not be a means of giving him personal freedom so much 
as a help in providing him with opportunities to serve 
others in the spirit of liberty. He will not think of what 
the nation will do for him, but of what true service he can 
render it. He will not be interested in politics for the sake 
of personal success, but that the nation may prosper and 
justice be done in the land. Ina word, he will discover that 
patriotism does not mean personal self-seeking, but the seek- 
ing the good of the social whole. Where the spirit of social 
responsibility is, there is true patriotism ; and all other forms 
of it are mean and contemptible. 


Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


a: 
SPINOZA AND LOCKE. 


It was a Dutch Jew who now struck a mighty blow, in the 
name of religion, at the fundamental theory of persecution. 
Justification from Scriptural precepts and examples had 
seemed far too easy; but faith in Biblical infallibility be- 
came difficult, as Spinoza showed that what are called the 
historical books of the Old Testament are compilations of 
much later date, and that neither prophets nor apostles 
wrote by special inspiration. All nations alike have been 
taught of God. His law is written on our hearts; and those 
who keep it are saved, though they know nothing about the 
Bible. All his will is the order of Nature; and he cannot 
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suspend her laws, for that would be acting against his wil 
Miracles would not reveal him, but make him misunder- 
stood. Moral laws have been established by human effort, 
to promote universal happiness. Governments exist for the 
same great purpose; but this cannot be reached without 
freedom. No ruler has any just power over opinions until 
they develop into acts. Liberty of speech is necessary for 
piety, patriotism, and science. Suppression is dangerous to 
religion as well as to the public peace. 

Such ideas are so well known at present that it is hard te 
realize how much freedom gained by their publication in 
1670. Spinoza’s “ Treatise on Theology” was promptly 
put under the*ban, but was often reprinted, both in the 
original Latin and in Dutch, French, and English versions, 
with false title to deceive the censors. He did not sanc- 
tion these artifices, for his life was even grander than his” 
books, Best known at present among these is the “ Ethics,” 
with its argument that all thought and action take place 
necessarily, and its admirable picture in. Part IV. of the 
way in which the efforts of each individual after what is use- 
ful to himself unite to enforce the laws of morality and 
promote the common happiness of mankind. This book 


did much to encourage toleration by showing the absurdity — 


of the cruel fancy that God hates heretics and infidels; but 
Spinoza’s way of reasoning from abstractions easily supplies 
any conclusion desired. Bishop Berkeley, for instance, 
tried to prop up orthodoxy by developing his idealism into 
denial that matter has any real existence, except in the mind 
of God. The logical result, as he admits, is that there is no 
order of nature, but merely government by fiats. 

The best method for getting rid of all superstitions about 
jealous, angry, and vindictive deities is that which enabled 
Newton to make great discoveties. What-he did for physi- 
cal science was done for mental science by Locke. The 
“Essay concerning Human Understanding” teaches that 
experience is the guide to truth. What are called innate 
ideas are results of human reasoning, and have no authority 
except that given by agreement with facts which exist in- 
dependent of such reasoning. “A man shall never want 
crooked paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in the right 
way whenever he has the footsteps of others to follow.” 

“ As for what claims to be revelation, our assent can ra- 
tionally be no higher than the evidence of its being a reve- 
lation.” “Nothing can, under that title, shake or override 
plain knowledge.” 

Thus Locke checked dogmatism without encouraging 
mysticism. ‘The “Essay” passed through four editions in 
ten years, and was quickly translated into Dutch, Latin, 
and French. Its principles were adopted gradually in Irish, 
Scotch, and English universities; and the British current 
of thought has flowed in that direction for two hundred 
years. Its mighty influence was increased by that of the 
“Thoughts on Education.” Here Locke shows how to 
train children to think for themselves, by developing the 
muscles and not crushing the spirit by cruelty or overload- 
ing the memory. Every boy should learn a trade; and 
real knowledge of plants, for instance, should receive more 
attention than Greek or Latin. His “ Reasonableness of 
Christianity ” denied the value of creeds, and insisted that 
no one would be damned for unbelief. He held, like 


Spinoza, that morality is not founded on the arbitrary will — 


of God, but on the efforts of men to be happy together in 
society. And he declared that the State has no authority in | 
religion, that compulsory worship is worthless, that re 
one ought to be free to take care of his soul in his own way, 
and that no worship, even of pagans, ought to be interfered — 
with by the rulers, unless it sanctions immorality. Thus 
Locke and Spinoza pleaded, as had already been done by 
Penn, Taylor, Milton, Williams, Lord Herbert, Bohme, § 5 
vetus, and Erasmus, that religion is holy enough to be | 
titled to liberty. ~* 
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Abide. 


5 
Abide! 
Let naught thy faith, thy purpose, turn aside. 
Say unto grief and pain and seeming ill, 
“ All ways are God’s, and I but follow still 
His leading in the darkness deep and wide.” 


Abide, 

Albeit thou art vexed with doubt and tried 
By every test the steadfast soul may know. 
Still say, “I trust,” and with calm spirit go 

The way God wills; for God is at thy side. 


n Abide 
In that sure love that never yet denied. 
ry Te who hath promised thee, is he not true? 
Nor surer winter’s snow nor summer’s dew 
Than God’s rewarding. Heaven will provide! 


Abide, 

Nor let the paths of life and hope divide. 
Hold fast thy faith, whate’er the trial be. 
Yea, hold it fast as God holds fast to thee; 

And soon, ah! soon, thou shalt be satisfied. 


— James Buckham. 


The Japan Mission.— A Record. 


BY REV. CLAY MACCAULEY. 


- 


II. 


Then, from the time of this completed organization of the 
mission, the benevolent purposes of its founders and sup- 
porters were steadily carried forward, and, I am glad to be 
able to record, with inereasing confidence, effectiveness, and 
‘success. The summary of the ten years of this work is far 
too long for repetition now. I will recall from it to-day 
only a few noteworthy facts. 

_.«. For instance, as I have already said, there was a 
marked decrease, as the years passed, in the number of the 
mission’s foreign workers. It is to be noted, also, that the 
financial means with which to do our work steadily became 
smaller. Of late years our money has not been one-third 
_ the amount that was at our disposal during the first half of 
_ the decade. But I am happy in showing record that, with 
one exception,— this exception much to be regretted, how- 
ever,— there has been at no time any decrease or deteriora- 
tion in the mission’s operations. Then, if we set aside some 
experiences of the first two years when, owing to the igno- 
rance and lack of means for knowing them on the part 
of the mission’s directorate, a few unworthy adventurers 

among the Japanese were given positions in our depart- 

ments, there has been a constant accession to the ferson- 
nel of the mission of honorable, able, and devoted Japanese, 

_by whom our great cause has been and is much expanded in 

influence and worth. Alongside this fact lies another of 

notable moment,—a constantly growing understanding and 
perrect throughout Japan for the disinterestedness and sin- 
ity of our aim and work. At first, whatever might have 

Bice the desires and beliefs of the men who invited the 

Unitarian Mission to their country, we were the objects 

of no little hostility and misrepresentation. Considerable ill 

report was started and fostered by some of the missionaries 

i by some Buddhists concerning Unitarians and Unitari- 

o. I well remember our regret and solicitude over 

es laid at the Unitarian door. Indeed, we had, in our 

_way, “A Unitarian Controversy” in the Far East. 

example, among much else of its kind, from the side 

tthodox Christianity, a bishop of the ‘highest station 

d in a published sermon that Unitarians are not 

is, and that Christians should have no dealings with 
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because, while it is near to Buddhism in objecting to 
Christ’s deity, and in its sympathy with the idea of evo- 
lution in humanity, it is still but Christianity colored by 
science. Already orthodox Christianity fears it, and now it 
has begun to encroach upon the Buddhist field. Why can- 
not Buddhists find some way to stop the Unitarian advance?” 
For quite a time our attempted ministry was not separated 
in public opinion from the aggressive propagandism of an 
ecclesiastical organization and of a domineering creed. 
Our sympathetic attitude, our desire to co-operate with the 
religious liberalism of Japan, irrespective of church, creed, 
or political association, were persistently for a while dis- 
torted and abused. But I never lost confidence that time 
would bring justification and wide-spread respect. And 
time has done that. I now can rightfully claim that the 
years have brought both to our mission in large measure. 
It is long since accusations like those of nine and ten years 
ago have been heard. And some of our pronounced and 
published opponents, especially of the orthodox Christian 
churches, have become our friends and _fellow-workers. 
Among intelligent Buddhists we have very many sincere 
friends and well-wishers. Large numbers of devoted men 
now Clearly understand us. Many indorse our presentation 
of faith and our judgments upon matters religious, ethical, 
and social. 

2. Again, the growth in number and value of the appli- 
ances for our mission work make an interesting story. At 
the start these appliances were very few, and were empty of 
visible power. I have told of the purchase of a hall in our 
first year. That building was poorly located and small. 
Besides, we were its unwelcome occupants, because it stood 
within the grounds of a Buddhist temple. At length we 
were practically forced to sell the place to the temple au- 
thorities. We then hired a building more favorably located; 
but it was of no form or comeliness that either the Japanese 
people or the other missions from Christendom should 
respect. At the same time our pretensions to respect and 
allegiance were of the boldest and highest kinds. We 
greatly needed a headquarters worthy of our name and 
claims. It was as early as 1891, consequently, that I 
started my plea for money to secure for us a fit main station 
that should be all our own. For a long while our Ameri- 
can friends did not see the importance of this addition to 
the mission as we in Japan saw it. At about the. same time 


‘I began my efforts to procure a library for the use of the 


students of our enlarging college. This library — chiefly 
through the sympathetic advocacy of a member of the Uni- 
tarian National Alliance who had visited Japan and had seen 
our growing work — became the care of Branch Alliances in 
many of the churches. I gratefully remember that the 
library was soon supplied to us in a relatively munificent 
magnitude. But all the while the efforts of the mission were 
lamentably confined and crippled through our not having 
a proper headquarters building. These facts determined it, 
therefore, that, if possible, this need should be satisfactorily 
met. The expenditures of the mission were consequently 
put under the strictest economy, and our balances were 
hoarded. From various sources outside the mission’s ordi- 
nary income, moneys were slowly gathered and jealously laid 
by for the sake of the longed-for “ Unity Hall.” A confla- 
gration in Tokio in 1892 destroyed a small lecturing station 
belonging to us, and used especially by our Mr. Lawrance. 
This disaster was made the occasion for a special appeal to 
home friends. At last home sympathy for our need awoke; 
and many friends in America, in England, in Japan, and 
even in the Khasi Hills of India, came to our help. Chief 
among our helpers was Rev. George Batchelor, then pastor 
of the church in Lowell, Mass. Through his appeals large 
subscriptions toward our building fund were gained; and, 
finally, in 1893, when I was here, this Association, by direct 


appropriation, prmpleted the sum required for the erection 
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of the building. Thereby the beautiful and commodious 
Yuiitsukwan,— Unity Hall,—now the fitting headquarters 
for the Unitarian work of Japan, was built and suitably fur- 
nished. The legal ownership of that property has been — 
as far as compatible with Japanese law — transferred to the 
American Unitarian Association. Much of the money that 


built the hall did not come to us directly through the Associ-— 


ation; but the Association is the proper trustee for the 
mission’s properties, and doubtless the Association will hold 
this valuable possession in trust for Japanese Unitarianism 
until a fitting time shall come for transfer to its benefici- 
aries, 

The dedication of Yuiitsukwan in the spring of 1894 
marked a far advance for the Unitarian cause. Indeed, it 
signalized the most effective act of all done by us during 
the early history of the mission. Into that building came 
the “First Unitarian Church of Tokio.” There the young 
Japan Unitarian Association — at that time hardly more than 
a name, however — was provided with offices and other needs. 
There were gathered also the other agencies of the mission, 
which until then had been working in separated parts of the 
city. Offices and store-rooms were supplied to the general 
publication department, and to the vigorous, wide-working 
Post office Mission, whose operations have radically affected 
all the Christian and much of Buddhist work in Japan. 

There, also, editorial rooms and storage were given to the 
Unitarian magazine. And finally, but of chief importance, 
there were secured satisfactory lecture-rooms for the use of the 
Senshin Gakuin’s thirty and more students and its faculty 
of seven professors and lecturers. In Yuiitsukwan also 
was provided a large fire-proof room for our library, of one 
thousand and more volumes, in which yet four thousand 
more volumes can be easily shelved. To-day all these 
component parts of the mission, excepting the Senshin 
Gakuin, are protected under the roof of Unity Hall, and 
are in active operation. The Senshin Gakuin, to the great 
regret of many, is for the present quiescent. This fact is 
an effect of the financial stringency that two or three years 
ago embarrassed the home Association. It is my hope that 
in the near future this school will be again in movement. 
For, let me here declare beyond question, the greatest mis- 
fortune among the few that have befallen the Japan mis- 
sion is the necessity that has led to the closing of Senshin 
Gakuin. In its brief career that institution gained a mem- 


orable place of influence and respect throughout the empire. | 


3. The reason why, with the decrease of the original 
membership of the mission, the activity and effectiveness 
of its work were not injured, lies in the fact that notably 
able and energetic Japanese came to us, and occupied the 
vacated positions. Larly in our history, Mr. Jitsumen Saji, 
well known as coming through Buddhism into our larger 
faith and life, associated himself with us. His reputation 
as a speaker and thinker were already national when, for 
the time at great personal cost, he professed Unitarianism, 
and began to work with us. Following him were Prof. 
Hajime Onishi, late dean of Senshin Gakuin and now pres- 
ident of the College of Literature of the New Imperial Uni- 
versity at Kyoto; Prof. Nobuta Kishimoto, graduate of 
Harvard, and now professor of ethics in the Imperial Nor- 
mal School; Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai, of Andover, now pro- 
fessor of English in the Foreign Languages School of Japan; 
Prof. Isoo Abe, of Hartford Seminary, and lately professor 
in the Doshisha University; and Rev. Zennosuke Toyosaki, 
now professor in the Kokumin Eigakukuri, Tokyo,— all com- 
ing to us through orthodox Christianity. Recently, Rev. 
Kinza Hirai, a leader among the progressive Buddhists, and 
now professor in the Imperial Normal School, has taken 
place with us as one of Japan’s most ardent and influential 
Unitarians. In mentioning these names, I speak only of 
gentlemen who have been and are in official connection with 
the Unitarian movement. Many other persons of promi- 
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nence have acknowledged and commended the Unitarian 
purpose and work. I need not name them, unless, probably, 
Mr. Yoshiwo Ogasawara, who is carrying on at his own ex- 
pense a work of distinctive social and moral reform, under 
the Unitarian name, in a part of the empire distant from 
Tokyo. 

4. Having now set forth these facts from the mission’s 
records, we can return to the question asked awhile ago,— 
How has Unitarianism met the wishes and needs of the 
Japanese people? To this question I do not hesitate to 
reply that, all circumstances considered, the American Uni- 
tarian Association has never started, and it has never had 
under its care, any one interest of greater importance or of 
better return for its support than the Japan Mission. Of 
course, this is not the place for a repetition at length of the 
effects that have marked the mission’s career. But there 
are some generalizing statements about our work that are 
especially appropriate for record at the present memorable | 
denominational anniversaries. | 

a. First,— though the fact is not mentioned first because 
of its priority in degree of worth,— the effect of our mission 
upon the general Christian mission work in Japan should be 
recalled. In this relation, decidedly potent and far-reaching 
influences have been exercised. Dr. Ritter, the author of the 
standard ‘ History of Protestant Missions in Japan,” wrote 
in ‘1890: ‘‘ The numerous ecclesiastical denominations that 
are at work in Japan, with their different ceremonies and 
confessions, which not only separate these denominations 
from one another, but also their Japanese converts, are a tell- — 
ing demonstration of how necessary it is that their traditional 
dogmas should be broken through, in order that it may be 
clearly known what unity in Christ is. In this direction, 
Unitarianism can be for the missions in Japan quite a whole- 
some leaven, becoming an emancipating influence among 
their immediate discipleship, and having already done more 
than appearances indicate.” In remarkable measure I can 
say that Dr. Ritter’s judgment has been confirmed. Christi- 
anity in Japan is not developing.in accordance with the orthodox 
Christian creeds, even under the orthodox names. It is a 
commonplace in popular knowledge that Japanese Christian- 
ity is continually becoming more and more rationalistic and 
liberal. The Unitarian Mission has not made the orthodox 
missions an object of attack or even of direct criticism, but 
it could not hide its light. It has been as a city set upon a 
hill, Of course, the general rationalism of the intellectual 
life of the West is felt in the Far East through all the chan- 
nels of intercourse open now throughout the world; but it 
should not be forgotten that the Unitarian Mission in Japan 
has been an exponent, directly present there in matters of 
religion and ethics, of the reverent rationalism of Christen- 
dom. It has consequently exercised upon Japanese Christi- 
anity characteristic influences. Particularly is it true that the 
methods of Biblical criticism, and the interpretation of scien- 
tific facts in the terms of religion, that are distinctive of 
modern Unitarianism and have marked the operations of our 
mission, have spread far and wide among the Japanese 
Christian ministers, and have profoundly affected their con- 
gregations. These important results, it is true, have been 
only incidental to our work. But they are forceful facts, 
whose working into the future cannot be prevented. They © 
will, in time, radically transform much that has been done 
by the missions of Christian orthodoxy. 

4. Then, on the other side, that of the forms of religion 
traditional in Japan, our mission has in various ways pro- — 
duced signal effects. I am justified in saying that Japanese 
Buddhism, for example, has received regenerating influences 
from us. Widely spreading in Japanese Buddhism at presen 
is a historic consciousness until lately unfelt. The prin- 
ciples of scientific criticism, of comparative theology 
ethics, of the spiritual philosophy of the West, have b 
recognized, accepted, and are becoming regulative an 
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thoughtful and solicitous disciples of Buddha as some- 
ever before known in Buddhism. This fact has been 
sly referred, by some Buddhist scholars, directly to Uni- 
n speakers and to our literature. 
__ é In 1896 there took place the first Universal Religious 
Conference in Japan. Its sessions were fully described in 
the Christian Register at the time. Shinto, Buddhist, Con- 
_fucian, and Christian delegates were present, and took part in 
the deliberations at this important gathering. I, as the 
superintendent of the Unitarian Mission, was the only 
foreigner present. The conference was brought about 
naturally through much ill-report as well as good will. Those 
who took part in it were all men well known. They were in 
considerable measure men of influence in some one of the 
denominations of the four forms of religion prevalent in 
Japan. Memorably, in that conference, Christianity was 
recognized and honored by Shinto and Buddhist priests and 
by Confucian scholars. Men were present there in friendly 
fellowship with Christians who, in their own youth, had seen 
the Christian cross trampled upon, and who had taken part 
in public denunciation of Christ. In joining that conference, 
the Christians themselves had accepted as a truth what most 
of their foreign teachers had not either taught them or known ; 
namely, a real all-Fatherhood of God and a universal brother- 
hood of Man, By means of that conference, followers of the 
_ traditional faiths of Japan and of the alien Christianity re- 
ceived a new inspiration. ‘They entered together upon the 
_ privileges of a common freedom of mind and heart. That 

conference is memorable in Japan’s religious history. I 
trust in your generous judgment as I repeat the words of 

one of its most prominent participants, his saying to me: 

“ Had it not been for the Unitarian Mission, this conference 
_ would probably not have taken place. You may regard it as 
_ largely your work.” 

d, But these are not the only satisfactory results that 
have followed the presence of our mission in Japan. Uni- 
tarianism receives now, as it received ten and fifteen years 

ago, the high commendations of some of the prominent 
statesmen, publicists, educators, and economists of the em- 
pire, as the form of religious faith and practice the people 
most need. I speak of their judgment, not of their personal 
allegiance, to our or to any kind of religion. Among the 
Japanese, as among all peoples, praise and practice do not 
always go together. In Japan, as elsewhere, many causes 
operate to control the conduct of public men that do not 
affect persons in private life. Yet it has come to my knowl- 
edge that several of the prominent statesmen of Japan have 
recently been seriously deliberating over the advisability of a 
personal public profession of the Unitarian faith and of as- 
sociation with us. And I am glad in this connection to re- 
port that not long ago one of them, a party leader, Mr. 
Saburo Shimada, has become a member of our Tokyo church. 
‘In fact, never so much as now has Unitarianism had in 
Japan such well-grounded expectation of acceptance and 
support from men high in place and power. 

But I must bring this record to a close. I'will but say 
farther that, in resigning the charge so long intrusted to me, 
Ido so happy with the knowledge that, whereas ten years 
ago my colleagues and I were practically alone, misunder- 
. , and opposed in the midst of the multitudes of the 
mikado’s empire, I have left Japan as one in a strong and 
active group of Unitarians and friends native in the land; 
at Unitarianism has now many ardent Japanese advocates 
supporters; and that it is in the care and is the inspira- 
of an organized Japan Unitarian Association, which 
hhenceforward carry on and extend the work that ten 
rs ago only a small and unknown company of foreigners 
willing to do and had begun to do, Yuiitsukwan, our 
Hall, the sign of the love of many people in America, 
rope, and in Asia, for our sublime and free faith and 
; in religion, and of their friendship for the far-away 
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Japanese, stands in Tokyo an object of Japanese pride and 
hope. And there I am confident through Japanese devo- 
tion the Unitarian cause will hereafter be sacredly upheld, 
the cause of pure religion published and served, as an in- 
scription of the wall above the hall’s platform proclaims, 
for the sake of “ Truth, Righteousness, and Peace ” among 
the people. 

In bidding farewell a few weeks ago to the Unitarians of 
that far-away people, I said from the platform of Unity Hall: 
“ Let religion, as faith and love toward God and man, be the 
one encompassing and all-pervading power guiding the 
words and deeds that shall have place under this roof. As 
my parting counsel, I can commend to you nothing of such 
high and lasting worth for everything that shall here bear 
the name of Unitarianism as the bond of union of the 
American Unitarians,— that teaching of Jesus of Nazareth 
by which practical religion is summed up as love to God and 
love to man.” 

Confident, therefore, that sincere efforts will be made to 
fulfil this highest counsel, I have passed my charge over to 
the care of the Japanese. I part from my Japanese friends 
and from my long held work among them with more regret 
than I dare attempt to put into words. But it is best for 
the sake of this service of our faith and love that it should 
be transferred now to those to whom your mission carried 
it. It is time that the Japanese should feel in every way 
their own responsibility, and should have full opportunity to 
make perfect their impulse toward self-reliance. And it is 
my sincere prayer that the Japan Unitarian Association may 
become the minister of a faith and life that shall spread 
farther and farther, and more and more deeply, in the life 
of that wonderful people of the Far East, until the whole 
nation shall become conscious of a divine calling, and shall 
act worthy their birthright as men among brother-men, and 
under a clear consciousness of God, as God’s children. 


Spiritual Life. 


He that keeps the integrity of his own consciousness, and 
is faithful to himself, day by day, is also faithful to God for 
eternity, and helps to restore the integrity of the world of 
men.— Zheodore Parker. . 

we 


As the bird’s restlessness declares him native to the fields 
and sky, so man’s impatience with the limitations of his 
knowledge declares him native to the infinite inheritance of 
expansive reason.— Join W. Chadwick. 


wt 


Only the surface of our nature can nourish an atheistic 
plant. When its deeps are ploughed, the latent seed of faith 
begins to germinate, and the promise of a piety vigorous and 
sinewy as the structure of the oak lifts itself above the 
soil.— Thomas Starr King. 


Sin clouds our view of ourselves: it does not obscure the 
Father’s sight of his child. When a sense of his changeless 
goodness reaches us, it is like a sunbeam: the cloud vanishes 
before it. Sin is slain by love. And, “if God so love us, we 
ought also to love one another.”—Charles G. Ames. 


wd 


It is not every sorrow that helps the sorrowing, not every 
success inspires courage, not every joy makes the joyless lift 
up their heads. All these experiences are of the earth and 
earthy, mere pools of water, until the angel’s touch falls on 
them, until the heavenly element comes into them.— /i//ips 
Brooks, 
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Books we Think we have Read. 


There are essentials of respectability which 
we all assume about our neighbors (and our- 
selves), as that they (and we) do not lie, 
‘*unless they be so disposed, or it stands 
them in good stead,’’ are no cowards, except 
for reasons that Falstaff might approve, do 
not pay less than a weekly minimum to the 
laundress, feel no temptation to put their 
table-knives where Germans are supposed to 
put them, and are not ignorant of certain 
books. Not without indignation, we often 
detect a neighbor coming short in one or 
other requirement. More in sorrow than in 
anger, we now and then have to confess the 
same of and to ourselves. Shortcomings of 
the literary kind differ somewhat from the 
rest. They are oftener realized, but the pang 
is less acute. Custom stales it. We get to 
know the flash of self-reproach, followed by 
the swift relieving thunder of good resolu- 
tion, which so habitually rumbles away into 
ineffectual silence that anything but vanum 
fulmen is something of a portent. 

Still, it is with a genuine shock of vexed 
surprise that we surrender again and again 
the comfortable conviction that we have read 
all that decency requires of an educated 
man, and plead guilty to Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison’s indictment, ‘‘the incorrigible habit 
of reading the /:t#/e books.’’ Gigadibs, the 
literary man, may be presumed safe against 
such shocks: the great books are very much 
his stock-in-trade. If he neglects them, he 
soon finds himself hampered at every turn, — 
dare not hazard some telling allusion for fear 
of a blunder. But alas for the rest of us! 
The little books and the illiterate pains and 
joys of living are too engrossing! 

Some sociable athlete of five-and-twenty 
remarks that it is a queer thing, but up to 
fifteen he was so devoted a reader that he 
could never be got out of the house. His 
literature now is the Sforting Life. It is 
queer: credimus quia impossibile! Yet a 
doubt will lurk whether the pages of ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’’ if he should turn them, 
would not prove for him fuller of novelty 
than reminiscence. Hear Mr. Froude on 
**Bunyan,’’ and you conclude that nearly as 
many people have read the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’’ as have read Genesis and the Gospels. 
But we suspect Mr. Froude of having credited 
his own reading to a multitude as fictitious 
as Macaulay’s school-boy. A Sunday after- 
noon paternal reading of the fight with 
Apollyon, dimly recalled and assisted by the 
familiar sound of the ‘‘Slough of Despond’’ 
and ‘‘Vanity Fair,’’ suffices to give a sort 
of vicarious title good enough for us, till, 
one day, stranded bookless in an inn, we 
learn, under compulsion, that the ‘‘Interpre- 
ter’s House’’ and the ‘Delectable Moun- 
tains’’ and the ‘‘ Valley of Humiliation’’ are 
in truth unknown regions to us. The man 
who hailed a new book’s advent by taking 
down an old had reason, we reflect. At 
least, this larger air, this aive simplicity, 
may be as healthy a change from magazines 
and problem-plays as the holiday jaunt, 
which has brought us acquainted with it, 
from the stock exchange. You cannot remem- 
ber a time when the tilt against the windmills 
was not part of your consciousness, and have 
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lived, perhaps, with an engraving of ‘‘The 
Knight and the Shepherds,’’ or ‘‘Sancho and 
the Duchess.’’ It surely is absurd to suppose 
that you have not read the book,—when you 
have so often excused yourself, too, for ig- 
norance of some pedantic allusion by saying 
that it is so long since you did so; and 
yet—? 

It is easiest for these assumptions to be 
made about the books which are luckless 
enough to appeal to youth as well as to ma- 
turity, —luckless; for nothing can save them, 
once stamped juvenile, from being taken as 
read. What? Read what we may have read 
before? Forbid it, spirit of the century! 

If Homer is cognizant of our England, 
how must he hug himself for his happy 
thought of writing Greek, not English! Else 
had his been among the boys’ books, and his 
‘*fit audience, though few,’’ among the elders 
had been fewer. Mention of green spectacles, 
a popular ditty about ‘‘Olivia,’’ a hazy 
memory of ‘‘fudge,’? do for the ‘‘Vicar’’ 
what a breakfast-table discussion of egg- 
cracking and a newspaper reference to La- 
puta or the Struldbrugs do for Gulliver, 
—make us believe we have had out of them 
what is to be had; and ‘‘Tom Jones’’ be- 
longs to the same category. 

But the books which children can enjoy 
are not the only ones to which the delusion 
attaches. We are angry if any one doubts 
our intimacy with Shakespeare. But what 
proportion of the ‘‘educated’’ know the son- 
nets or the less-read plays? To have turned 
half a dozen sonnets into elegiacs and 
skimmed a pamphlet on Mr. W. H. and 
Thorpe is not to have read the sonnets. 
The plot and the names of Valentine and 
Proteus, retained from Mary Lamb, are 
sorry spoils from the ‘*‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.’’ And boyhood’s wholesome indif- 
ference to artistic canons about a whole, with 
beginning, middle, and end, may have left 
us in the practical belief that the two books 
of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ under which we suf- 
fered at school, comprised, in a philosophic 
sense, the entire work. We have never 
looked on ‘*Milton’s Adam, when he awoke, 
child and man at once,’’ but we have been in 
company with Satan and Beelzebub; and to 
disclaim having read Milton would be mere 
punctilio. 

And now a word upon the way to enjoy the 
books that we affect to have read, or have 
read with the half-reading of childhood. 
They are not of the kind that cry aloud to be 
swallowed: they ‘‘are to be chewed and 
digested.’’ Finish them at a sitting, and 
you feel that you have been a spendthrift 
and a glutton. Happy is the man who can 
take them as relish with breakfast bread and 
butter or noonday bread and cheese. Those 
bovine products seem to fill the blood with a 
bovine, browsing humor, apt for chewing the 
cud. , 

‘*Don Quixote’’ shall last you, on such 
terms, for a month or two. The elastic 
scheme, that might have shrunk to one vol- 
ume, or stretched to twenty, you know before. 
Excitement is not in question,—no tossing 
off of ardent spirits, but the connoisseur’s 
deliberate rolling in the mouth of some old 
vintage, —the most poignant emotion a mild 
regret that Sancho’s gift of Solomon- 


judgment should meet such poor requital, th 
cream of knighthood be worsted at last in 
fair encounter, and Dulcinea keep he 
mysterious nonentity to the end. We had 
designed to say more than space will allow 
us of this greatest of the unread. It is 
churlish to end a feast of delight and say no 
grace, to close a book whose every page is 
luminous without an effort to spread the 
light. ‘‘Something may be said or written, 
a word be spoken, that may help, in some 
infinitesimal proportion’’—not the fame of 
the famous, but the knowledge of the half- 
known. 

It may be something for the timid under- 
taker of stories long and old to be assured 
that there is no fine scheme tailing off in the 
sequel into monotony and weariness. The : 
material of all sorts is as inexhaustible as 
the amazing flood of Sancho’s proverbs, which 
are more apposite than the fastidious Don 
(who ‘‘must sweat, as if he were delving, to 
speak but one and apply it properly’’) will 
allow. Master and man develop as we read, 
—the knight from unconscious to conscious 
humorist, from his simple self to Cervantes 
and himself in one, the squire from butt to 
buffoon, and from buffoon to Solomon, yet 
neither so that the earlier elements evaporate. 
And the bond between them is ever stronger 
and easier. The double workings of self- 
delusion are its core, and the juxtaposition 
has all the effect of the twin plots of Shake- 
speare. ‘‘Gloster’’ is but another spelling of 
‘*Lear’’; and, if the knight-errant can admit 
that ‘‘Dulcinea’s’’ gualities and existence 
may be imaginary, yet all the time hold her 
sacred, the squire on his lower plane can 
accept as very truth the juggling metamor- 
phosis to a skipping wench of which he 
knows himself the author. Charming are the 
mingled pride and tenderness with which 
each comes to regard the other’s strength and 
weakness. Yet, O flower of chivalry! was it 
well done to permit—nay, to entreat—that 
another’s back should bear the lashes of dis- 
enchantment? And thou that didst so revere 
thy lord’s wisdom,—was it fit that thou 
should slay him on his back to save thine 
own? Like master, like man, once more. 
To conclude is hopeless: we must break off, 
and trust problematic converts to complete 
the eulogium for themselves. —Spectator. 


The Future of the Short Story. 


The history of the modern novel and clear 
recognition of the special literary qualities 
which must always inform the short story 
indicate clearly enough the future of these — 
great departments of modern fiction. The 
place of each as a work of art is distinct and 
assured. There can be no conflict between 
them: their spheres cannot even intersect. 
As they have done in the past, so in the 
future they will act and react upon each 
other, and always in the end to the advantage 
of both. There are those who bewail the 
present prevalence of the short story all over 
the world, and read in this a dreary sign of 
the times and a bad omen for the future of 
fiction. They feel that, as the telegrap 
telephone, and modern business methods tend 
to make letter-writing a lost art, as t : 
vaudeville is supplanting the legitimate 
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men and women to the goodness as well as to 
the strangeness and fascination of their kind. 
They are taking down the old barriers of 
ignorance and aloofness, and bringing man 
nearer man. They are vindicating the ideal 
element in fiction; for they are painting life 
as it is, and painting it from a point of ethi- 
cal and ideal insight. The worthiest of these 
writers of penetrative imagination and su- 
preme literary skill, whether they deal with 
the tragedy of life in a Cornish hamlet or 
with the humors of a far-off Bengali village, 
never slander their brothers and _ sisters. 
They are showing that human nature is, after 
all, a noble thing; that lowly folk, bowed 
with labor and environed by stern enough 
conditions of time and place may be, like 
the king’s daughter, all glorious within. 
The peculiar note of the short story, at its 
best, is the importance of the individual 
soul, be the surroundings of the humblest or 
the most sordid. It is the heroism, the fidel- 
ity, the humor, the pathos, the inherent worth 
and beauty of life in the narrowest circum- 
stances, that are the themes of the great 
writers of the short story. Unconsciously, 
they have made it a more powerful antidote 
to the most dangerous tendencies in the life 
of the present day than any of the elaborate 
schemes of social reform can possibly be. 
To the many who chafe under the wholesome 
restraints of law and order and domestic 
duty, who cry out if their personal comfort 
is interrupted in the very slightest, and who 
crave restlessly for new pleasures, the writers 
of the short story preach a practical and 
beautifully embodied gospel of patience, 
quietness, and simplicity of life and thought. 
They preach this in the best of all ways by 
not knowing that they do so. And they 
speak to everybody. They reach the masses 
as well as the select few by the perfection of 
their literary art and the excellence of their 
prose style,—a style that has many of the 
elements that are found in great poetry, par- 
ticularly a certain power of crystallizing 
thought into firm lines and a sharp point, so 
that it stands out clear, distinct, and pene- 
trating. Such a style speaks to every man in 
his own tongue, and in a way that he cannot 
forget, even should he try. 

As the strange years go on and humanity 
begins to realize that money-lust and power- 
lust, either in nations or in individuals, are 
more serious anachronisms than slavery or 
belief in the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
and that the complex social life of those who 
come under the influence of the so-called 
higher civilization of these days is the most 
formidable foe that culture and refinement 
have, the short story will gain firmer and 
firmer hold upon the affection and imagina- 
tion of the world. At its best, it has always 
stood for what is real, for what is noble, for 
what is uplifting. When it has fallen even 
the slightest degree below the high level of 
its perfection, it has quickly degenerated into 
grossness, caricature, or pedantry. It has 
floundered through these quagmires and desert 
sands in the past: it is hard to believe that 
it can ever so lose its way in the future. 
Through the influence of the short story, the 
novel may again take rank as an expression 
of the best thought of the passing time; and 
the twentieth century may accomplish what 


the latter half of the nineteenth panted after 
in vain,—a great contemporary novel. : 
The writer of it will have had strange trials 
and been at school with grim experiences, 
which he will not turn into magazine copy 
or send to the gossip column of a literary 
review. He will conserve his moral and in- 
tellectual energies for his high function of 
setting down in just Shakespearian propor- 
tion the truth as he has seen it with swift 
vision, and as it has been revealed to his 
large heart. He will have learned from the 
short story that the true field of the artist is 
simply that of the moralist; for it is the 
field of common life,—the field full of folk, 
as old Langland saw it in his dream away 
back in the fourteenth century. He will 
have learned from the short story that the 
family hearth is a very sacred place, and that 
in the material world there is nothing so 
tremendously binding and unalterable as that 
principle of which every great work of crea- 
tive genius from the gray dawn of time to 
these latter days is a far-shining illustration: 
the laws of morality are the laws of art —E. 
Charlton Black, in the International Monthly. 


phical eliny articles, scrappy short 
ries are destined to have all to themselves 
realms where of old reigned Cervantes, 
Richardson, Fielding, Balzac, and Walter 
‘Scott. But the world may get on very well 
- without the letters of famous men. The fame 
of the author of ‘‘Sartor Resartus’’ would 
not have been less bright to-day, had he left 
as few personal memoranda as Shakespeare 
did. Vaudeville, too, may not tend to de- 
bauch a theatre-goer as much as a problem- 
_ play or a sex-drama does; and in the best 
short stories of the present day may be found 
nobler fulfilment and more hopeful promise 
for the future of fiction than in the ablest 
novels that have appeared since the masters 
_ became silent. 

The attention to detail, the obliteration of 
the unessential, the concentration in the ex- 
pression, which the form of the short story 

_ demands, tend to a beneficent influence on 
the style of fiction. No one doubts that 
many of the great novelists of the past are 
somewhat tedious and prolix. The style of 
Richardson, Scott, Dumas, Balzac, and 
Dickens, when they are not at their strongest 
and highest, is often slipshod and slovenly; 
and such carelessly worded passages as are 
everywhere in their works will scarcely be 
found in the great novels of the future. The 
writers of short stories have made clear that 
the highest literary art knows neither syn- 
onyms, episodes, nor parentheses. They 
have shown that this art is founded on that 
truth which has humor and tenderness as its 
essential qualities, and which disdains any 
building whose architecture is not to its taste 
and the arrangements of which are ill-adapted 
to its comfort. Least of all has this truth to 
do with the affectations and pedantries of 
phrase-mongers and epithet-hunters. 


& 


Book-making in the West. 


It is so much the custom to emphasize the 
material side of Chicago that it is further 
interesting to note that it was among the 
first, if not really the first, city in America 
to produce anything artistic in the way of 
hand-decorated books. Even before Gloria 
Cardew had won fame and ducats in England 
for her charming work in coloring illustra- 
tions, Mrs. W. Irving Way, wife of the well- 
known publisher and bibliophile, had been 
attracted to the same experiments by the con- 
templation of some superb Morris editions 
which her husband possessed. The beauti- 
fully designed initials so strongly suggested 
illumination that Mrs. Way forthwith began 
to study ancient missals, in which the New- 
berry Library of Chicago is particularly rich. 
After producing some exquisite examples of 
illumination, Mrs. Way became ambitious 
to extend her experiments in color, and for 
this purpose possessed herself of some of 
those English classics which have been 
chosen for the illustrations of Anning Bell, 
Hugh Thompson, and E. Fell, their line 
drawings lending themselves with peculiar 
aptness to the decorative treatment. With 
an inherent sentiment for color and a deft 
and skilful hand, Mrs. Way made instantane- 
ous success of her work, both artistically and 
commercially. No sooner were her hand-dec- 
orated books placed on exhibition than they 
found ready buyers. Indeed, the new move- 
ment in book-making in the West is by no 
means limited to the occasional worker, but 
has spread to a comparatively large class. 
Critic. 


‘*When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony: 
There are no tricks in plain and simple 
faith.’’ 


De Quincey was fond of saying that 
Shakespeare extended the domains of human 
consciousness, and pushed its dark frontiers 

' into regions unsuspected before his time. 
This is literally what the writers of short 
stories are doing. Like the Jesuit missiona- 
fies of old, they are going everywhere and 
opening up unknown regions in the best of all 
_ ways,—by awakening sympathetic interest in 
“the loves, joys, and sorrows of the simple, 
‘common people, who are, after all, doing the 
most of this old world’s hardest work. With 
clear vision and deft pen, these writers are 
revealing the identity of human nature,— 
that, in its essentials, it is the same amid 
the ice-floes of Baffin’s Bay as beneath South 
Sea palms, and that the difference between 
ag in a far Western mining-camp and that 
n the Iceland fishing village 1s one of dress 
and trappings only. The short-story writer 
_ the true explorer and conqueror of the 
ern world, and his work is only begun. 
work has been sharply criticised, and 


Secretary Long’s Idea of Informality. 


This story relates to Secretary of the Navy 
Long’s idea of social formality. Just before the 
first cabinet dinner was given last season, Mr. 
Hay had a private talk with his colleagues in 
the cabinet, in which the proposition was agreed 
to that the irritating precedent question at cabi- 
net dinners should be abolished. Each hostess 


for exotic literature. But he is doing 
_ more than that. The worthiest of 
ese patente short stories are awakening 
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must simply be careful not to put the same peo- 
ple together through the season, The Secretary 
of State was to inaugurate the plan. No one 
expressed himself as more rejoiced over the 
change than the Secretary of the Navy. He 
talked about it constantly between the agree- 
ment and the dinner. ; 

When he arrived at the men’s dressing-room 
the evening of the dinner, the man-servant 
handed him the usual small envelope with the 
name of the lady whom he was to take in to 
dinner. Mr. Long read it aloud to the other 
members of the cabinet in the room. He 
looked puzzled and distressed. The other-mem- 
bers showed that they also had cards. 

Mr. Long sat heavily down in a chair, and 
looked around them as one who had lost his last 
friend. “I thought,” he said mournfully, “that 
Hay told us this was going to be an informal 
affair.” 

“What did you expect?” asked a cabinet 
minister, 

“Why, I thought every fellow would come 
in, and just go to the lady he liked best, 
take her out to dinner, and sit down in the chair 
nearest him. That’s my»idea of informality.” 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Literature. 


The Apostles’ Creed.* 


The author of this book is Col. Archibald 
Hopkins of Washington, D.C., a soldier who 
was fearless in the war of 1861-65, a son of 
the great educator and theologian, the late 
Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins, president of Will- 
iams College. While the book may not con- 
tain matter that is new to scholars, it is a 
valuable expression of an earnest layman who 
wishes to incite others to think seriously 
concerning the official decrees of the (so 
called) ‘*Holy Catholic Church. ’’ 

Col. Hopkins has lived many years in the 
District of Columbia; and his experience has 
led him to believe that the cause of religion, 
“pure and undefiled,’? demands of thinking 
laymen a sincere and thoughtful examination 
of the postulates laid down as essential for 
religious truth and noble life. He is not an 
iconoclast, but he is unsparing in his analy- 
sis of early myths of the Church, 

It is worth while to notice this book, be- 
cause Col, Hopkins prints the doings of 
Unitarians and other reformers who have re- 
lied upon independence in religion and in 
worship. Your readers who see this book 
should be gratified and encouraged by the 
record of the names of men and women who 
have served God and man without seeking 
the Ecclesiastical Councils of the Middle 
Ages for aid and comfort, 

Especially interesting are Col. Hopkins’s 
quotations. The bishop of Lucknow (page 
120) says: ‘*Yes, brethren, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves in this matter. The sin and 
shame of the disunion which exists among 
native Christians rest almost entirely with us 
European missionaries’’ (referring to British 
India). 

' Archibald J. Little, F.R.G.S., in a recent 
book entitled: Zirough the Vangtse Gorges, is 
quoted (pages 127 and 128) : ‘‘It is one thing 
eee eres ee ee 


“Tue Avosttes’ Creep. By Archibald Hopkins. 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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to convert African savages or Polynesian 
and another thing to 


fetich worshippers, 
spend millions of money attempting to con- 


vert Chinese, who possess an ancient and 
admirable system of ethics of their own,— 


adulterated, it is true, by many foolish su- 
perstitions. . 
decide where religion ends and superstition 
begins? . . . The riots and consequent mas- 
sacres resulting from mission work through- 
out Indo-China may be justified by the end; 
but it is certain our relations with the Chi- 
nese would be far more cordial than they are, 
were our diplomatists not engaged in a cease- 
less struggle with the Chinese government, 
in order to compel the people, zo/ens volens, 
to respect and accept missionaries of all de- 
nominations and with endless idiosyncra- 
sies. ... This leads the Chinese to regard 
missionaries as political agents, and will 
always prevent their being cordially welcomed 
by the ruling classes. ’’ 

It is not often that men in Col. Hopkins’s 
position are so frank and so earnest in efforts 
intended to bring every-day men of affairs to 
think seriously about those things that make 
for righteousness. The writer demands that 
his readers shall do something to help relig- 
ion by pushing aside all obstacles that are 
perpetuated by medizval ecclesiasticism. 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM, With an Answer 
to Various Critics. By Sir William Crookes, 
F.R.S. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.—This volume in ‘‘The Questions of 
the Day’’ Series presents a revision of the 
author’s address as president of the British 
Association in 1878, on ‘‘The World’s Wheat 
Supply’’; but the major part of it consists 
of his replies to critics. There are also 
three supplementary chapters by other writers, 
—one on ‘‘Our Present and Prospective Food 
Supply,’’ by C. Wood Davis, and two on 
‘*America and the Wheat Froblem’’ and 
‘‘Certain Fallacies of Mr.’ Edward Atkin- 
son,’’ by Hon. John Hyde. The volume 
closes with appendices—mostly statistical, 
confirmatory of Sir William’s argument—and 
a careful index, The address awakened great 
interest, and excited warm discussion at the 
time of its delivery. Numerous critics, not- 
able among whom was Edward Atkinson, 
attacked Sir William’s premises and denied 
his conclusions. In this volume, however, 
Sir William seems quite effectively to have 
answered his critics and maintained his posi- 
tion. His main contention is that the 
world’s wheat supply must soon cease to be 
adequate to maintain the present unit-con- 
sumption of wheat by the vast and rapidly 
increasing wheat-eating populations, unless 
some means is found of largely increasing 
the average acre-yield, which now is a little 
over twelve bushels. The means which he 
suggests is the transformation of the free 
nitrogen gas of the atmosphere into fixed 
nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda, in 
large quantities, for the fertilization of 
wheat-lands. This is to be done by electric- 
ity supplied with sufficient cheapness by the 
utilization of Niagara Falls as power. The 
discussion is interesting, and replete with 
information; though it is somewhat disturb- 
ing to the humane reader to learn that only 


. . But who is competent to 
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Sir William’s proposed device for produci 
nitrate stands between the world and a wheat 
famine in the near future. , 


Pine Knot. A Story of Kentucky Life. 
By William E. Barton, author of 4 Hero in 
flomespun, etc. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.—__ 
Pine Knot was before the Civil War a little 
town in Kentucky, near the border of Ten- 
nessee. It became the scene of a very inter- 
esting story, because Mr. J. Howard Busbee _ 
came there, with his wife and daughter, to 
teach school and to make this mountain town 
the starting-point of a movement of which 
the end was to be the purchase and emanci- 
pation of all the slaves in the country. Mr. 
Busbee sympathized with the pre-Garrisonian 
and anti-Garrisonian abolitionists, of whom ~ 
Mr. Lundy was the best example. These 
men represented the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the border States, and believed that it was 
possible to get rid of slavery without the 
risk of disunion and without paying the 
awful price of war. In treating this subject 
so fully, Dr. Barton ran the risk of spoiling 
his story. But he manages his material so 
well that the discussion gives permanent 
value to the book, and clothes the hero with 
a dignity seldom attained in so slight a 
sketch. Considered merely as a record of 
life in Kentucky forty years ago, as a series 
of character sketches, as a novel written to 
entertain the reader, the book is good enough 
to take its place among the best literature of 
that region. At least half a dozen persons 
with whom one is glad to be acquainted are 
introduced to us. We become interested not 
only in their fortunes and adventures, but 
also in themselves. They are original and 
entertaining; and, while they lack something 
of the glamour of romance, they contrive to 
convey the impression that they are real 
people, that they have lived and loved and 
suffered and died, and that this is a better 
world because they have been in it. 


Back TO Curist. By Walter Spence. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, $1.—A brief, 
forcible, and not uninteresting rehash of 
Prof. W. N. Clarke’s Outline of Christian 
Theology, it is intended to prove to conserva- 
tive readers that the modern school of liberal 
orthodox thought is sane, Scriptural, and by 
no means the bugbear it appears to be. In 
this Mr. Spence has not been wholly success- 
ful. In spite of an admirable, terse style 
and well-ordered matter, his expositions fre- 
quently break down, his thought is apt to 
stop just where we should like to have it go 
on, and at critical points he has the faculty 
of avoiding the main issue, which is, to say 
the least, annoying. In other words, the 
book is a remarkably clear exponent of the 
inconsistencies and fallacies of the school 
of thought adorned by Dr. Watson, Dr. Gor- 
don, and the rest. For its testimony in this 
respect the book is well worth an hour’s 
perusal. ; 


THE SouL or A CurRisTIAN. By F 
Granger. New York: The Macmillan 
pany.—Prof. Granger has not written a g 
book. Its style is too labored, and its a 


remote from the sphere of average 
1 thought to permit it to be that. The 
who can produce a masterpiece while 
ating the psychological basis of religious 
faith must indeed be a genius. And this 
professor in University College, Nottingham, ' 
“has not even succeeded in making his book 
on the subject interesting. He attempts an 
investigation of religion as an attitude of 
mind. But his own mind is so deeply tinged 
with scientific rationalism on the one hand 
and with supernaturalism on the other, his 
reasoning is such a pitiful compromise be- 
tween clear truth and traditionalism, that the 
result is a sort of psychological mysticism 
as confusing as it is absurd. The writer’s 
_ favorite authors appear to be the mad poet- 
painter, —William Blake,—Saint Augustine, 
Saint Theresa, and John Bunyan, —as curious 
a gathering as any set forth by Mr. Oliver 
Herford in his recent Alphabet of Celebrities. 


PROPHETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
—CARLYLE, Ruskin, To.stol. By May 
Alden Ward. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
75 cents.—The three essays put together in 
this small volume summarize the ideas for 
which the three men stood, and give pleasant 
personal glimpses of their lives. Mrs. Ward 
indicates the relation between them, showing 
them as united in a spiritual sympathy, — 
‘*three social reformers working toward the 
highest ends, and, in spite of local differ- 
ences, toward almost the same end,’’ endeav- 
oring, each in his own way, to proclaim the 
new gospel of man’s mission to his fellows. 
Mrs. Ward writes clearly and without pre- 
tence. She is content to present her authors 
as she sees them revealed in their lives and 
works, and she recognizes their distinguished 
service to the higher life of man and of 
society. 


By Beatrice Whitby. 
$1.50.—This novel, 


BEQUEATHED. New 
York: Harper Brothers. 
by the author of Zhe Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick, is an English story, in which the 
charm of the central figure and the develop- 
ment of a not uninteresting love-story are 
continually overshadowed by the disagreeable 
qualities of a selfish step-mother, who domi- 
neers and mars and hinders in a way that is 
too natural to be amusing. The story moves 
placidly on to an unexciting ending, and 
affords a doubtless truthful picture of life 
under English conditions. There is a sur- 
prising number of misprints in the book for 
{ a volume published by the Harpers. 
- cotta et 
Quarnt NucGets: FULLER, HALL, SEL- 
DEN, HERBERT, AND WALTON. Gathered by 
_ Eveline Warner Brainerd. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.—This little volume con- 
- tains much condensed wisdom selected from 
writers of the century between 1580 and 1680. 
It is impossible to turn the pages of this 
pocket volume without seeing many brief 
_ sayings that are suggestive and worth remem- 


- Tue Pastror’s Herprer. By Rev. N. T. 
Whitaker, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
js a narrow, portable volume, which is 
d to meet the needs of the average 
t clergyman who has no established 


THE SYNOPTIC QUESTION. 
PROF. LADDS’ THEORY OF REALITY. WILLIAM ADAms Brown. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
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liturgy to aid him in the performance of his 
pastoral duties. 
has put together a number of simple liturgies 
made up from the rituals of various denomi- 
nations. 
work well; and the book will doubtless meet 
with the success it deserves. 


Accordingly, Dr. Whitaker 


For the most part, he has done his 


Literary Notes. 


The King’s Deputy, by H. A. Hinkson, 


a very spirited and dashing story of life at 
the vice-regal court in Dublin toward the 
close of the eighteenth century, will soon be 
published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
Including the Duke of Rutland and Mr. 
Grattan, many real personages figure in the 
tale; and the picture of the times is realistic 
and truthful. 
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Doubleday & Page announce the early publi- 
cation of 4 Woman of Vester doy, by Caroline 
A. Mason. It is said to be a novel of stren- 
uous but broadening religious life. It is a 
sympathetic and earnest study, but at the 
same time a tale of human struggle and 
achievement, full of interest and of dramatic 
power. The essentially religious basis of 
American character has never been told in 
fiction with greater clearness or keener human 
interest. 


The latest work of the author of When 
Knighthood was in Flower has been secured 
by the Ladies’ Home Journal. As would be 
expected, it has to do with adventure, —the 
experiences of some frontier children. There 
is a childish romance woven into the stories, 
and they will have a keen interest for boys 
as well as for their elders. Under the head- 
ing of ‘‘Blue River Bear Stories,’’ Mr. 
Major’s serial will begin in the October 


Journal. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 


in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”’—/ohn Page Hofps, in 
“Light,” London. 

In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is... . This little vol- 
ume is thorougnly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7he Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 
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of price by : 
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BOSTON. 
SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00, 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
A More Ancien Mariner. 


The swarthy bee is a buccaneer, 
A burly, velveted rover, 

Who loves the booming wind in his ear 
As he sails the seas of clover. 


A waif of the goblin pirate crew, 
With not a soul to deplore him, 
He steers for the open verge of blue 
With the filmy world before him. 


Out in the day, hap-hazard, alone, 
Booms the old vagrant hummer, 

With only his whim to pilot him 
Through the splendid vast of summer. 


He looks like a gentleman, lives like a lord, 
He works like a Trojan hero, 
Then loafs all winter upon his hoard, 
With the mercury at zero. 
— Bliss Carman. 


For the Christian Register. 


Elizabeth’s Enchanted Pillow. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


THE 


The pillow was still lying there when Mrs. 
Norcross — the friend who abhorred patchwork 
— called, and was asked by the maid to await 
Mrs. Allen’s return. Mrs. Norcross sank down 
upon the couch, and leaned her head among the 
cushions. Suddenly, with her eyes wide open, 
she began to dream. She floated away from the 


dim, rich room of the. city house, and wandered 


through woods of fir in a far-off mountain 
village. Ah, how well she remembered them! 
She was not old and lonely then, nor had she 
made the mistake of her life, which ended in 
wrecking all her hopes. 

Her lips quivered as she remembered. “I 
smell balsam,” she murmured, lifting her head. 
“It is a long time since I have had a good 
breath of it. The seashore and the continent 
contain nothing as sweet.” 

Then her eyes fell on Elizabeth’s pillow. 
“Mary knew that I was coming,” she smiled, 
“and has put this monstrosity here to annoy 
me.” But, as she spoke, she started back. A 
little piece of silk had caught her attention. It 
was white with a pattern of tiny rose-buds trail- 
ing over it. Beside it was a scrap of blue; and 
in the centre, where every one must notice it, 
was a bit of silver-gray. There was a dark 
stain on the soft color. How could the woman 
gazing at it know that it was a tear-stain? But, 
as she looked, her breath came quick and fast. 
“T am dreaming!” she half sobbed. “The bal. 
sam has bewitched me. I am growing old 
fast 1” 

She arose, and rang the bell sharply. “Tell 
your mistress I was obliged to leave hurriedly,” 
she explained to the maid, “and tell her, also, 
that I have taken this” —she held the pillow 
out tremblingly—to use as—as a pattern. 
She will understand.” 

Unheeding the look of amazement on the 
girl’s face, she went out of the door, beckoned 
the coachman, and drove away with the brilliant 
burden pressed against her aching heart. 

Once within her own home, she almost ran 
up the broad stairs, and entered a room at the 
far end of the corridor. 

The blinds were drawn; but she hastily flung 
them back, letting in a flood of late autumn sun. 
light. 
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“Tt is merely a coincidence,” she murmured 
brokenly; “but I must prove it before I can 
rest 

The room had evidently been furnished for a 
young girl’s use. Not a dainty requisite was 
missing, but the order was painful. One felt 
that the owner had long since gone away. Mrs. 
Norcross shivered. Then she slowly opened 
the closet door. On the hooks within hung 
many gowns, some small, some larger, many 
soiled and worn, but all carefully preserved. 
She gathered them in her arms, and laid them 
on the bed upon which she had already ‘placed 


the pillow. Then, kneeling down, she compared 


the dresses with the bits in the patchwork 
cushion. 

It was no dream. Guided by those pieces of 
silk and wool, her thoughts travelled back over 
a silence of fifteen years; and she saw—oh 
how clearly !—the little maid who had worn the 
pretty gowns. 

There was the rose-bud dress, all soiled with 
marks of tiny fingers. It had been the first 
party dress. There was the blue gown with the 
ink-stain on the skirt. How naughty the child 
had been that day!—refusing to rewrite the 
school exercise, and in blind fury upsetting the 
ink and ruining the new dress. In the empty 
silence of the lonely room the white-haired 
mother was glad to remember that love, not 
punishment, had brought about the flood of 
repentant tears. 

Each garment brought a memory with it, 
until the tired eyes rested on the gray piece. 
There was no counterpart of that upon the bed. 
A hot tear fell from the searching eyes and 
dropped beside the stain that for long years had 
rested there,—the evidence of a strong man’s 
loneliness and grief. 

In the gray gown a young girl had left her 
mother’s home with bowed head and sorrow- 
filled heart. After months of pleading, she had 
chosen poverty with the man she loved rather 
than the gay, empty life her mother could. offer. 
It was such a pitiable thing; but, when she went, 
all softness and tenderness seemed killed in the 
proud heart of the rich woman, and she never 
forgave. 

“Oh, the mistake, the mistake!” she now 
moaned. “Oh to undo the miserable past!” 
And down upon Elizabeth’s pillow sank the 
aching head. 

Later she sent a note to Mrs. Allen, asking for 
any information she could give about the maker 
of the pillow. A puzzled and an amused reply 
came, which gave Elizabeth’s name and home,— 
facts which, strangely, Mrs. Allen had remem- 
bered. 

The next day Mrs. Norcross started for the 
little Vermont village. She was full of eager 
longing, but something told her that only in 
part could she hope to retrieve the injury her 
pride had caused. 

Two days later she reached her destination, 
and, after questioning the station master, walked 
slowly toward Mrs. Travers’s house, trusting to 
circumstances to help her with her task. The 
old house looked deserted; for Mrs. Travers 
was spending the day with a distant neighbor, 
and the children, well wrapped, were playing in 
the sunshine on the back porch. Mrs. Norcross 
heard their voices, and noiselessly walked around 
the house, where, hidden by the vines, she 
looked upon the little faces, so new, yet so 
sweetly familiar. : 

Hal was worn and pallid. He was lamer and 
the pain-was hard to bear. . Something, too, had 
gone from Elizabeth’s bonny face. The hospi- 


tal was not to be built in Mayfield, and with the 


der little face. 


. 


decision her dearest hope had died. “I was 


thinking about an enchanted pillow,” she was. 
saying, as the hidden watcher scanned the ten. 
“T wish we knew who had the 


dear thing. I hope whoever has it will love it, 
It meant such a lot to us, dear. Sometimes, in 
the night, I am sorry I let the pieces go. Come, 
Hal,” shé broke in with an effort, “we must not 
waste time, Let us act out your last story. 
What was it?” 

“Oh, we can’t, Bethie ; and it was such a splen- 
did one. It seemed just like you and me. 
There was a little lame beggar boy,— that’s IL— 
and a deautiful princess,—that’s you,—and a 
fairy godmother. The sweet princess carries the 
beggar boy to the godmother, and tells her that, 
if she will cure the boy, she —the dear princess 
— will become just a little beggar girl.” 

Elizabeth’s eyes smiled down on the brother 
nestling near. “It is a /ité/e like us. Go on, 
dear.” , 

“Well, at first the godmother cou not be- 
lieve that a princess, and such a young one, 
really meant that: so she tried her. She made 
her wear ragged clothes and take off the gold 
shoes. With everything she tossed away, the 
little princess grew happier and happier, and the 
lame beggar boy grew straighter and stronger. 
It was wonderful. But the best was, when the 
boy was tall and fine and the princess just 
fluttering in rags, but yet, oh! so happy, the god- 
mother raised her wand, and said, ‘You have 
made the little lame boy a prince by your love, 
and now I will make you such a princess of 
beauty and power as never was!’ O Eliza- 
beth, if we only had some one for the god- 
mother!” 

“low would Ido?” And from out the vines, 
in true story-book fashion, stepped the loveliest 
godmother that ever magic called forth ! 

The children clung together, and gazed with 
wide smiling eyes. And then—and to this day 
no one of them can tell how it happened — but 
the dear grandmother had them in her arms, 
and between kisses and happy sobs was telling 
them her story. And from that day she was the 
fairy godmother of their beautiful lives. And 
how beautiful their lives were! 

She waved her wonderful wand, and all who 
had befriended them in their hour of need, 
suddenly reaped their heart’s desires, which, 
oddly enough, Elizabeth seemed to know. 
Then over the way that the enchanted pillow 
had travelled went the godmother, the princess, 
and the little lame boy with the shining face. 
Into the house of the Silent Room, in the far 
city, they entered, and, lo! gloom and stillness 
fled. 

Then came a great physician, and touched 
with magic fingers the cruel lameness which 
for so long had held poor, patient Hal a pris- 
oner. Little by little the pain ceased, and he 
grew straight and strong. While he changed, 
Elizabeth, watching eagerly, felt all the cares 
and worries of other days drop from her; and 
she became a princess, indeed, and reigned with 
loving power over all her kingdom. 


er’s room, tear-stained and precious. 

t helped me to undo the mistakes,” she 
_ often says; “and there is no other pillow which 
$0 rests me when I am weary.” Then, drawing 
her dear ones to her, she adds: ‘Let it help us 
not to make mistakes. See the tear-stains, and 
remember.” 


The Oldest Dolly in the World. 


**She’s so old!’’ Comfort said a little 
crossly. ‘‘An’ so ’lapidated all over!’’ 

**Well, why not? She’s been lap-ed so 
much,’’ remarked the big boy, who made 
jokes and laughed at them himself. The 
big boy was Comfort’s brother. 

‘*I don’t believe there ever was such an 
old doll as Diana-of-the-’Phesians is,’’ 
lamented the little mother-voice, ruefully. 
She was holding the poor dolly up for the 
aunties to see, and the aunties both Jaughed. 
The curly-haired auntie held out her hand 
for the doll. ‘‘Poor Diana-of-the-’ Phesians 
Smith!’’ she said gently. ‘‘She does look 
old, and as if she’d met perils by land and 
by sea’’— 

**Ves’m, she has,—both of ’em,’’ said 
Comfort, briskly. ‘‘She’s been earthquaked 
and drownded, an’ once she caught a sun- 
stroke. An’ I guess she’s ’most a hundred 
years old!’’ 

**The doll I saw last summer was twenty- 
two hundred years old,’’ the smooth-haired 
auntie quietly remarked. , 

‘“*Twenty-two hundred years old!’’ Com- 
fort’s shrill, astonished little voice chimed 
in. 

‘*Twenty-two centuries!’’ cried the big 
boy, in big-boy language. The curly-haired 
auntie looked just a little bit amazed, too. 
Certainly, that was a most remarkably old 
doll! 

**T’spose she b’longed to Mr. Methuselah’s 
little girls, but I shouldn’t s’pose you’d have 
seen her,’’ murmured Comfort. 

The ‘‘Smooth Auntie,’’—that was Com- 
fort’s name, because she had such smooth, 
shiny brown hair,—the Smooth Auntie 
smiled. She took dilapidated little Diana- 
of-the-’Phesians Smith into her arms, and 
rocked her as if she had been a baby. 

**Ves, as old as that,—possibly a little 
older. She wasn’t very handsome, of course. 
You couldn’t expect such an old, old dolly 
as that to be handsome. They told me—the 
people who take care of her—that she is the 
oldest doll in the world.’’ 

**Why, auntie,—why!’’ 

**Dearie me!’’ murmured the curly auntie. 

The big boy whistled. 

_**Has she—is her little girl-mamma ’live 
to see to her?’’ Comfort queried in rather an 
_ awed tone. She always felt awed in front of 
very old people,—and twenty-two hundred 

_ years old! 

__-**No,’? auntie said gravely. ‘‘Her little 
three centuries before 
Christ, Comfort. She was a little princess, 
lived in Egypt. When she died, they 
ed her little body in soft, strange wrap- 
that kept it all these twenty-two centu- 
just the same.’’ 

girl-mummy,’’ muttered the big 


to himself. 


” 


- girl-mamma died 


ttle 


> 


eA 2 aes ; 
d the enchanted pillow? It lies in grand-| ‘Yes, a baby-mummy. And, when they 


opened her tomb, —people of this century, — 
they found the old, old dolly held tight in 
the little princess’s hand. She had held it 
there twenty-two hundred years |’’” 

‘“‘Oh!’’ breathed Comfort, very softly. 
She reached out for Diana-of-the-’ Phesians, 
and clasped her in her arms. Her face was 
very tender and loving. Diana-of-the-’Phe- 
sians seemed suddenly very young indeed, 
and very dear. 

The big boy was swinging his feet noisily, 
and he had turned away so nobody could see 
his face at all. Something about his eyes 
bothered him. 

‘The princess’s dolly is made of wood, — 
tudely cut out. it is little and homely, but 
the little princess loved it.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes: she loved it,’’ Comfort whis- 
pered. 

“It is in the British Museum now,’’ the 
Smooth Auntie went on. ‘‘They keep it among 
the sacred relics; and there it lies under the 
glass, looking up at this queer, unfamiliar 
world of to-day. If it could feel, how it 
would wonder where its little dark-faced 
mother was!’’ 

‘*An’ how lonesome it would feel,’’ fin- 
ished Comfort, softly.  ‘*Poor little dolly!’’ 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Primary Educa- 
tion. 


Cobwebs on the Grass. 


When twilight was just beginning, 
Last night the fairies sat spinning, 
With a firefly for a light. 
Then they wove the threads together, 
Their pattern a dove white feather ; 
And here, at the end of night, 
Lie their webs so dainty and white. 
— Curtis May. 


The Skill of a Mouse. 


One day a naturalist lay motionless on a 
fallen log in the forest, and silently watched 
an animal at play in the grass near by. This 
was a large, brown-backed mouse, —a meadow 
mouse, that had come out from his home 
under the log, and, when tired of play, had 
sat up to make his toilet. Using his fore- 
paws as hands, the mouse combed the white 
fur on his breast, and licked himself smooth 
and sleek. Satisfied at length with his ap- 
pearance, he began to search for food. 

He did not have far to go, for a few stalks 


of wheat grew among the thick weeds near at | Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons..-. Oct. 17, Nov. 


hand. The mouse was so large that he could 
probably have bent the stalk down and 
brought the grain within reach. If not, he 
could certainly have climbed the stalk. He 
did not try either of these plans, however; 
for these were not his ways. Sitting up 
very straight, he bit through the stalk as 
high up as he could reach. The weeds were 
so thick that the straw could not fall its full 
length; and the freshly cut end settled down 
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upon the ground, with the straw still erect 
and the grain out of reach. The mouse again 
bit the straw in two, and again the upper 
portion settled down. In this way he bit off 
five lengths of straw before he could bring 
the grain within reach of his paws. These 
forepaws were very skilful little hands; and 
he deftly husked a grain and ate it, sitting 
erect, and holding it to his mouth as natu- 
rally as a boy would hold an apple.—Owr 
Animal Friends. 


In Search of Honey. 


It has been said that the busy bee will go 
as far as twelve miles in search of honey, 
but bee-keepers declare this to be absurd. 
One states that the insect will die of starva- 
tion if it has to seek a hunting-ground more 
than three miles from the hive. Some give 
the bee greater powers of endurance, and 
allow that it may fly up to five or even six 
miles; although such journeys would be kill- 
ing, if regularly taken. As a rule, however, 
it is supposed bees find their supplies within 
a distance of two miles or so of their home. 


Dorothy was taking her first ride in the 
country, when suddenly the carriage-wheels 
began to squeak. After a few moments, she 
exclaimed, in apparent distress, ‘‘I—I think 
I’d better get out, the wagon’s groaning so!’ 
Exchange. 
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Good News. 
To-day. 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day: 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into Eternity 

At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did: 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day: 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 


— Thomas Carlyle. 


Town and Country. 


With the publication of the results of the 
census, attention is very naturally called again 
to the difficult questions, as yet unsolved, as 
to the causes which crowd population into 
cities, and of course withdraw it from 
country life. The tendency is not especially 
American, as it has carelessly been thought 
to be. It appears in the statistics of Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe quite 
as distinctly as it does here. 

The twentieth century has no more impor- 
‘tant problem before it than the discovery of 
some complementary systems which shall 
create eddies flowing in an opposite direction 
to the stream which carries the rural popula- 
tion into the large towns. As Mr. Olmsted 
once said, in referring to his own magnificent 
work jn what has been called the ruralizing 
of cities, the other enterprises which seek to 
urbanize the country are quite as important 
or as essential. 

In studying the subject, a very considerable 
discount is to be made from the apparent re- 
sults of the bald statistics. For the limits 
of what are called cities in our census returns 
are very large. It would probably not be an 
overstatement to say that in the ‘‘cities’’ 
whose population is less than one hundred 
thousand, fully half the population live in 
what are essentially rural conditions. The 
city of Boston, for instance, extends more 
than fifteen miles from east to west. Within 
its limits are large park grounds, owned by 
the city, and a considerable part of the great 
Metropolitan Park, under the control of a 
State Commission. I should be safe in say- 
ing that one-half of the readers of these 
words who live in the ‘‘city of Boston’’ have 
trees growing on their own grounds, or raise 
corn and beans for their own dinners, or eat 
eggs from their own hens, or cut flowers from 
their own gardens. When you come to the 
smaller cities, the proportion of such resi- 
dents is even larger. There are so-called 
cities in America which now almost make 
real the first requisite of civilization, which 
is that each separate residence shall have 
windows looking out on each of its four 
sides, —that is, that each house should be sep- 
arate from each other house, and should have 
a considerable strip of land parting each 
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house from the next house. If this grade of 
civilization could be reached by all ‘ ‘cities, ’’ 
there would be little or no reason to ask for 
a return tide from the city into the country. 

Writing at midsummer, one is tempted to 
discuss those features of this problem which 
are concerned with a partial solution. This 
is the solution which has been already at- 
tained by the migratory birds. Those intel- 
ligent bipeds who, according to the Greek 
philosopher, differ from us by wearing feath- 
ers, have adopted a system which works. well 
for them, by which they spend their winters 
between the tropics, and their summers, when 
they choose, on the other side of the temper- 
ate zones. The population of bipeds which 
pass northward and southward every year, 
across the temperate belt which we call the 
United States, is much larger than the popu- 
lation of our own several species of the 
genus man. It is to be observed that ten- 
dencies are now in operation which suggest 
for the twentieth century much larger annual 
migrations of men than the world has yet 
seen. Even now thousands of Italians who 
have joined in harvesting olives, wine, and 
corn in Italy, then cross the equator to the 
river La Plata, join in the harvesting of the 
Argentine States in their summer, which is 
the Italian winter, and then return to Italy in 
time for new olives, new grapes, and new 
wheat-fields. In this finite world, they make 
real Dr. Watts’s hope of lives 


‘*Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers. ’’ 


Some years ago, when I was connected 
somewhat closely with one of the older Emi- 
grant Aid Societies of America, the Argen- 
tine minister of the time consulted me as to 
the possibility of similar shuttle-play between 
New Orleans and Buenos Ayres. He wanted 
every year to transport the skilled harvesters 
from the Mississippi Basin by the voyage 
down the South American Coast to the basin 
of the La Plata, to let them carry on the 
harvest there, and then bring them back 
again before the rst of June, even in time 
for our spring wheat, and, of course, for our 
crops of autumn. By the 1st of November 
they would be ready to sail again, and on 
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the voyage could write up their journals for 
the year, and finish any other little jobs 
which were waiting for a convenient season. 
It has not yet been possible to carry out 
this plan on a large scale, because our trade 
with the Argentine is not yet sufficient to 
furnish passenger accommodations at cheap 
rates. But, so soon as one of the great 
Atlantic companies find it worth while to 
start winter steam lines for trade between 
North and South America, the annual mi- 
gration back and forth of agricultural work- 
men will certainly follow. 
’ Whatever tends to give permanency or 
steadiness to agricultural work will help the 
‘‘country’’ in competition with the ‘‘city, ’’ 
as the one and the other seek intelligent 
workmen. And, as the twentieth century 
improves on the organization of transporta- 
tion, making the processes of annual migra- 
tion easier and easier, it will secure the 
great object of withdrawing from the cities 
people whom the cities do not need at certain 
seasons, and transferring them into the coun- 
try for those months when sunshine, rain, 
and dew are begging the co-operation of in- 
dustrious man. EDWARD E. HALE. 
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The Negro’s New Impetus. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN, 


“The day of sympathy for the negro has 
passed. He must get out and hustle for him- 
self.” This was the message which J. A. Will- 
iams, a negro from Omaha, brought from the 
West to his fellow-negroes at the National 
Negro Business League which has just been 
organized in Boston. The formation of this 
league was a national event. It originated with 
Booker T. Washington; but the idea found quick 
response in the hearts of many negroes, and 
their attendance to the number of over a hun- 
dred from all parts of the Union (except 
the Pacific Coast) was remarkable. The meet- 
ings continued for two days; and the demonstra- 
tion of achievements already accomplished by 
the negroes, and the spirit of intense ambition 
and confidence so evident all through the meet- 
ings, are enough to settle in the minds of impar- 
tial men the future of the black race. They are 
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ot dying-out. They are not deteriorating.’ 
ey are advancing in civilization and genuine 
-governing ability probably fasterg@than any 
4 in history. It is true that they are not 

pioneers. They are in the midst of a higher 
civilization than they have achieved for them- 
selves as arace. They advance largely by imita- 
tion. But the true spirit of manhood is in them. 
They have ability to adapt themselves to white 
men’s conditions to a marked degree. They are 
entering his fields. They are proving by their 

daily life their common humanity with the 
_ whites. 

The demonstration of business ability by the 
members of the league was abundant and con- 
clusive. Negro business men have demon- 
strated their right to the title as truly as white 
men. While it is true that negroes are not iden- 
tified with large business enterprises, compared 
with those under white management, yet, consid- 
ering the popular prejudice against the race, con- 
sidering the small advantage which these men 
have had, considering that some of them (about 
half of the delegates to the meeting) were born 

[ in slavery, remembering the advantages which 
_ have been enjoyed by those who were born free 
compared with the advantages of white children, 
it is wonderful what they have accomplished. 
They deserve higher credit than white men do 
for what they accomplish with all their helps to 
a flying start in the race of life. There was not 
an occupation of importance in a business way 
mentioned in the United States census of 1890 
which was not shared by negroes. Of course 
the census of 1900, when it is analyzed, will show 
that there has been great progress since 1890, if 
the advance of that year over the past is a fair 
criterion. Though race prejudice operates 
heavily against them, yet the negroes have 
established themselves in such business as bank- 
ing. At least four banks were named at the 
recent meeting which are owned and managed 
exclusively by negroes. A rotund and fluent 
negro told in a graphic way the story of the bor- 
rowing of $100,000 by the city of Richmond 
from the negro bank there at the time of the 


: 
b hard times in 1893, to pay the public school 
teachers with, after the city had been unable to 
borrow anything from the banks owned by whites 
_ inthe city. Negro business men in all lines of 
: occupation are becoming familiar sights. These 
new facts throw great light upon the negro prob- 
lem. 
The spirit of the meeting was as of much im- 
_ portance as the array of surprising facts which 
was presented for the white business world to 
_ contemplate. These people are not to be 
crushed out of their spirit of hopefulness, if they 
are accorded even half fair play. They are 
building upon a foundation of prejudice against 
themselves. They have to accept as a fact, 
which cannot be removed for many years, the 
burden of race injustice, which prevents them 
from receiving equal reward for equal ability 
with the whites. They are badly handicapped 
from the beginning. They accept this, and do 
not waste any time in repining over the injustice 
and unchristian spirit of which they are victims. 
Not a word was heard at the meeting of revenge 
ugainst the whites. Malice was wholly absent. 
“he revelation in this respect was surprising, 
sidering what broad grounds for complaint 
It was evident, though not a word was 


. fair toward the negro, the negro will be a 
l citizen of the country, a friendly member of 
an industrious worker among laboring 
e, a true Christian in his duty toward the 


white people. 


toward the negro. 


No fair-minded man could watch | convinces him that there is a future for the black 
the proceedings of that meeting without recog-| race better than that of mere hewers of wood 
nizing beyond dispute and beyond any refutation | and drawers of water. 
from the past of the negro, or from the majority | light of the coming day, when the negro will 
of the negro race to-day, that here is an element | stand upon his personal merits, when genius will 
in society which will be a powerful means of | be estimated at its true rank, no matter what the 
good, which will conserve the welfare of the complexion, and when the shiftless of any race, 
State just as faithfully as the white race, which | white, black, or yellow, will have just the station 
may be relied upon just as steadfastly to work| in life they deserve by their lack of personal 
for the preservation of the republic as the sons | effort to make the most and the best of them- 
of Bunker Hill and Concord, which will fight | selves. 
and die for liberty and justice as freely as if 
American law had not for two hundred years| the facts in a broad and indefinite matter like 
signified nothing but chains and slavery for the| this. 
blacks. 
It is true that this was an exceptional gather-| ciently to realize what will doubtless actually be 
ing. One who is familiar with negro develop-| the case in the next and subsequent generations, 
ment and negro people in the South says that| when the negroes shall have really got upon their 
these men were the cream of the race in the| feet, and when race prejudice shall have become 
United States. 
was the demonstration, by men actually in busi-| ability to accumulate capital will surely be recog- 
ness, by census returns of occupations, by asses-| nized as truly in black as in white. 
sors’ valuations of property, by statistics of trade, | complexion in a dollar. 
that these men had accomplished certain things | and artistic ability will surely command recogni- 
in the business world highly creditable to them.| tion. Truth is not a blonde or a brunette. 
What if the race is not up to their standard?| Music is not red-haired or of curled locks. Dra- 
The race is young in liberty yet. 
ting upon its feet. 


stimulates his self-esteem. 
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Very well. What of it? 
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It inspires him with the 


It is almost impossible to rise to the level of 


It is easy to generalize; but it is not easy 
to project one’s thought into the future suf- 


Here] softened by the demonstration of ability. But 


There is no 
Literary and musical 


It is just get-]} matic genius does not ask the color of the skin 


It is just beginning to pro-| before it asserts itself or when it recognizes fra- 
duce its authors, its poets, its lawyers, its| ternal equality. The future is surely of broader 
bankers, its merchants, its manufacturers, its| aspect than we can realize, and the truth is not 
architects, its strong men in a hundred lines of| as small as our ability to comprehend it. And 
intellectual and commercial activity. 
far outstripping the poor whites of the South| positive enough and strong enough to convince 
that race jealousy on the part of the whites is | any man who will turn his mind to the light. 
accountable for part of the hostility in the South 
It is not a point worth argu- 
ing to say that the average of the race is below 
the standard shown by the delegates to this 
league. The main fact is that there are any such 
as were found here. 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, who was the mov- 
ing spirit of the league, says that he expects that 
the delegates will return home with the inspira- 
tion of this meeting, and will organize local 
leagues all over the United States. The idea 
taken from the Boston meeting will be powerful. Democracy’’ ; 
It appeals to the race pride of the negro. It| of Iowa College, on ‘*Dangerous Classes in 
It arouses his pride| a Republic’; President G. Stanley Hall, on 
to see what he can accomplish for himself. It| “Religious Education in the Public Schools” ; 


It is so| the prophecy in this business men’s meeting is 


New York State Conference of 
Religion. 


Plans for the first State Conference of Re- 
ligion, to be held in New York City on No- 
vember 20-22, are nearly completed. Among 
the speakers thus far engaged, and their 
topics, are the following: Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D.D., on ‘Religion Vital to 
President George A. Gates 
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Judge Simeon E. Baldwin of New Haven, on 
‘*Education by Church and School in Social 
Righteousness’’; Rev. W. C. Gannett and 
Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, on ‘‘ Religion, 
the Life of God in the Soul of Man’’; Rev. 
Dr. Heber Newton and Rev. Dr. Henry 
Berkowitz, on ‘‘The Possibilities of Com- 
mon Worship’’; Rev. Charles F. Dole, on 
‘*The Unorganized Religious Forces’’; Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D.D., on ‘*The Message of 
the Conference to the Churches.’’ Other 
speakers announced are: Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
Parkhurst, President Hall of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
Prof. Henry S. Nash, and Mr. Henry D. 
Lloyd of Chicago. 


The Kinship of All Religion. 


BY WILLIAM J. FOWLER. 


The excellent quoted article in Christian 
Register, July 19, attracted my attention because 
its title, “‘ The Identity of Christianity with the 
Brahmo-Somaj,” narrows and dwarfs the sub- 
ject discussed. Ina more comprehensive and, 
therefore, more philosophical view, all religions 
are akin. They all proceed from God, and, 
though limited by varied human capacity to 
receive truth, are essentially alike. 

Science has classified the material creation 
in both its vegetable and animal life. But the 
spiritual life is harder to classify, and some even 
deny that it exists. Yet, as man progresses in 
the scale of being, he recognizes not only that 
spiritual life is, but that it is the all-important 
life, because it continues after the palpable and 
visible body has mouldered into dust. Once 
the man was so ignorant that he even doubted 
whether he had a spiritual attachment to this 
mortal frame. Only slowly yet is now dawning 
on the scientific mind that man is a spirit, and 
for temporary uses on earth he has a body, and 
that the spirit is responsible for both. 

It is easy to find such likeness in all the 
various forms of religion as there are in the dif- 
ferent races of mankind. In each case the 
likeness shows a common origin, and that origin 
is God. It is the equal characteristic of dif- 
ferent races and of varied religions that each 
supposes itself the favorite of heaven and, 
therefore, lord of the world as the divine vice- 
regent. We have learned that Mohammedan 
prohibition of wine and intoxicating liquors to 
all good Moslems is a wise provision, and 
there has been talk of uniting effort to con- 
vert the dark-skinned races of Africa to Christi- 
anity, because sending cargoes of men with 
Bibles, as was once done, to Africa, is a doubt- 
ful means of making the natives better. 

Among the different Christian churches the 
family likeness can hardly be mistaken. A few 
years ago Rey. Dr. William C. Gannett, my 
Rochester (N.Y.) pastor, used to say that, with 
some modifications that better expressed his 
meaning, he could repeat the creeds of most of 
the churches without making a wry face. Any- 
way, all the churches could and do sing many 
hymns in unison, and each keep up with 
the tune. The simple, childlike lines of the 
good Roman Catholic Reginald Heber are 
favorites in all denominations. There is no 
creed in them except the trust in divine love 
which underlies all hymns. So we can all sing 
the line,— 
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“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 


All the Trinitarian churches unite in singing 
the hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” written 
by Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams. No one can 
put into rhyme a church dogma on which men 
dispute and divide. Try it, and see how hard 
it is. But the elementary truths of religion 
which underlie all the church creeds are differ- 
ent. They flow into melodious poetry, and al- 
most sing themselves. 

It is probably best that each religion should 
at first regard its spark from the Divine Mind 
the only truth in the world. Thus it was 
guarded against destruction by the evil forces 
in the world, as vestal virgins were of old set to 
guard the sacred fire, and prevent it from going 
out. Long ago men learned to strike fire with 
steel and flint; and nowadays every smal] boy 
has learned how to use and abuse matches, 
often doing with them much damage. 

Two or three years ago Boston’s greatest 
living preacher, Edward Everett Hale, preached 
in Music Hall a sermon worthy of Theodore Par- 
ker, whose voice long ago filled that spacious 
hall. It was from the text, “If God then be 
for us, who can be against us?” Most men and 
most churches narrow this to suit their own petty 
ambitions and hopes. They say in effect: If 
God be for me, then I shall surely succeed in 
gaining whatever I wish. But God is not for 
them individually or as churches or nations. 
God is the loving Father of the whole human 
family ; and the great drama of history, in which 
successive men, nations, and religions arise, 
flourish awhile, and fall at last, shows how 
Jehovah is bringing all the races and nations of 
mankind to himself. No nation or race is to 
be left out. 

Once the Jews had the narrow idea that God 
was to be for the Jews only; but for ages they 
have been shown that the divine Father, though 
still abundantly caring for them, loved those 
whom they despised as barbarians and Gentiles. 
As I listened to Dr. Hale’s great sermon, I re- 
called the closing verse of the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews : — 
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“These all, having obtained a good report, 
received not the promise, God having provid 
some better thing for us, that they without us 
should not be made perfect.” , 

In other words, this teaches that the slowness 


with which the world progresses, and its fre-_ 


quent retrogressions of which men sometimes 
complain, are not the result of our heavenly 
Father’s neglect. God may love us all the time 
he is afflicting us, just as a tender-hearted par- 
ent may be sorry he has to refuse what his child 
asks. Yet, if we continue to trust God’s love, it 
will not be long before we can see that all 
delays of which we complain are necessary parts 
of the great drama of the ages, which is for the 
redemption, not of a part, but of the whole of the 
family of man. When we see that, we shall see 
clearly that every religion, both Christian and 
heathen, is doing its part toward making this 
great drama a success. 


Notes on the Chautauqua at Lithia 
Springs. 


BY ALBERT LAZENBY. 


It will be in the remembrance of many of 
your readers that at the National Conference 
at Washington last year Dr. Hale made an 
appeal on behalf of Mr. Douthit’s work at 
Lithia Springs. Toa stranger just entering 


your gates, ignorant of American uses, the. 


discussion that followed conveyed no intelli- 
gible idea. He heard the term ‘‘Chautau- 
qua’’ used, but whether it meant some Indian 
war-dance or a Unitarian mission to the 
Indians he did not know. He learned after- 
ward that ‘‘Chautauqua’’ was only an Indian 
name which the white man had appropriated. 
Still, what the name exactly covered he failed 
to ascertain. From the picturesque descrip- 
tion given by Dr. Hale, one was led to sup- 
pose it was a large Methodist camp-meeting ; 
and, as an old Methodist, there was some- 
thing in this idea that appealed to one. He 
was glad that we still had men among us who 
could make use of Methodist means with 
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learn that a Chautauqua is not exactly a 
jp-meeting, but a combination of a camp- 
eting and summer college. While religion 


But to my story. It has been my privilege 
fo attend the Chautauqua at Lithia Springs 
this season. Some friends in Chicago told 
me I was going into ‘‘Little Egypt,’’ as if 
that were something to be dreaded. Others 
assured me that, if it were not a ‘‘Little 


rate, for heat. I was pleasantly surprised to 
find the opposite. While my friends at home 
‘were sweltering in a torrid heat, we were 


eter that never rose above eighty degrees, —a 
temperature fit for angels. It was strange, 
perhaps, that it should be so, because the 
Springs are on no high tableland, but on the 
‘plains of Southern Illinois. They are in a 
‘hollow, down in a little dell, or glade, 
shaped like acup. The sloping sides of this 
‘cup are covered with sycamore and maple and 
linden and oak and walnut. It is under these 
trees and round this amphitheatre that the 
hite canvas tents are pitched that serve as 
shelter for the visitors. The scene is very 
picturesque, and more than picturesque. It 
is suggestive of perfect repose, both of nature 
‘and of man. Around this spot Mr. Douthit 
has built up his Chautauqua. He has been 
en years in the upbuilding, and few men 
can show more fruitful results. 
It began first as a temperance movement. 
From early days our friend had been imbued 
with an intense hatred of the drink traffic. 
He saw its evil effects, not only among the 
‘very poor, but also among what might be 
called the men of light and leading. There 
was hardly an official of the county but what 
came to grief through drink; and his soul 
was stirred, as any true soul would be stirred, 
as he saw not only friends, but men nearer 
still, become victims to the curse. He de- 
termined to fight this evil. He had inherited 
“some property, part of which consisted of 
this grove; and he conceived the idea of 
forming a summer camping-ground, where 
temperance addresses could be given. The 
idea was good, and took hold. Two hundred 
miles from the nearest of the big lakes, five 
hundred or six hundred from the nearest 
mountain, and eight hundred or nine hundred 
from the nearest seashore, the people of that 
country-side had nowhere to spend their holi- 
days, and nothing to break the monotony of 
their lives save the yearly fair, with its de- 
srading shows and gambling saloons. This 
was something new. Reform was to be asso- 
ciated with pleasure, improvement with rec- 
reation. It goes without saying that it met 
h opposition. The saloon-keepers of 
Shelbyville secured the tenancy of an adjoin- 
ng property; and, when Mr. Douthit opened 
hi 8 Chautauqua, they opened their drink 
sal s and gambling saloons and worse, on 
the opposite side of the creek. But they 
sre outflanked. With the aid of friends, 
Mr. Douthit secured possession of that prop- 
erty; and the saloon-keepers were left with- 
out even standing room. From the first the 
hautauqua has been organized on the tem- 
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perance principle. One of the rules provides 
that ‘‘no betting or gambling or game of 
chance of any kind, and no drinking, selling, 
or giving away,of spirituous, intoxicating, 
malt, or fermenting liquors shall be permitted 
at any time upon the grounds or premises.’’ 
That rule has been strictly observed, and the 
Chautauqua is remarkable for its temperance. 
Whatever effect it may have had upon the 
drinking habits of the country,—and we are 
told it has had a great one,—one thing our 
friend has done: he has established a summer 
resort where drink is excluded, and he has 
demonstrated beyond denial that from five to 
fifteen hundred people daily can find their 
pleasure without resort to the cup that inebri- 
ates. To temperance reform has been added 
an educational work. Each season science 
lectures have been given, and health lectures ; 
and classes have been held in music and elo- 
cution. Much of this work» may be casual and 
desultory, and may not yield solid results; 
but, if even an interest has been awakened 
or an aspiration quickened, it is something 
toward the uplifting of life. 

It is Mr. Douthit’s intention to develop 
this branch of the work, to give it larger 
scope, and to get, if possible, more perma- 
nent results. Every one who believes in 
knowledge must wish him success. 

But this man is nothing unless he is relig- 
ious. All his interest centres in religion. 
All his inspiration comes from religion. 
Nay: there is something of the fanatic in 
his nature, in the best sense of fanaticism. 
At sixty-five, he holds the faith of the little 
child. To his humanitarian work he has 
added a religious work. Known far and 
wide as a Unitarian, he has yet wrought in 
that catholic spirit that has welcomed the co- 
operation of Methodist and Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Christian, Catholic and Uniiver- 
salist. Days have been allotted to some of 
these bodies, when their representatives have 
been given an absolutely free platform from 
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whence to declare their principles. The 
‘*Presbyterian’’ and ‘‘Universalist’’ and 
‘*Unitarian’’ days have been marked features 
in this year’s Chautauqua. 

And what can I say of this season’s gath- 
ering? Words would fail to give expression 
to all the helpful thoughts that come flooding 
in upon one during a three or four days’ so- 
journ at the Springs. The first thing that 
impressed one—as a stranger—was the sober 
way in which these Southern Illinois people 
take their pleasures. Without the attraction 
of a ‘‘wild West show’’ or a Grand Army of 
the Republic parade, without the excitement 
of a political convention, they had come in 
from thirty, forty, fifty miles round, in 
wagons and buggies,—some bringing their 
tents and furnishings. There was scarcely a 
farmstead within ten miles but what had 
some representative present. And what a 
sober, orderly people! There was not the 
slightest attempt to infringe the rules of the 
grounds or to abuse the privileges that were 
granted. Nor was there the faintest appear- 
ance of frivoling, even among those who are 
generally thought to belong to the frivoling 
age. It speaks volumes for the honesty of 
the people that, while the tents were left 
open and the horses and buggies unguarded, 
there never was a single article stolen. I got 
on the ‘‘crack’’ with an old farmer one night, 
and he said: ‘‘ You can leave your tents open 
and your buggies in the woods, with rugs and 
baskets and other things in, and you never 
have anything taken. But, at such-and-such 
a meeting, you can’t leave so much as your 
whip in your buggy, for fear it should be 
stolen.’’ Can we not put that to the credit 
of Mr. Douthit’s work? 

Nor was this all. It was not merely to 
idle their time that these people came to- 
gether. They seemed to be eager for the 
‘tword.’’ The Scotch have the reputation of 
liking lectures and addresses and sermons, 
and a Scotch audience is the best audience 
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for listening it was ever my good fortune to 
address. But a Lithia Springs audience runs 
it a close second. In the matter of ‘‘sitting 
out,’’ I don’t know but what it comes first. 
Throughout the ‘‘Universalist Day,’’ and 
again through the long ‘‘Unitarian Day,’’ 
they sat and listened to what the representa- 
tives of these bodies had to say. And they 
not only listened, but appreciated and ap- 
proved. But the Sunday was the marvel. 
There were from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand people on the grounds, and most of these 
gathered into what is called the ‘‘tabernacle’’ 
at one or other of the services. In the morn- 
ing Mr. Hawley of Jackson, Mich., and myself 
preached. Friend Hawley gave a most soul- 
stirring discourse on ‘‘The Redeeming Power 
of Love,’’ to which the people listened with 
rapt interest. There was power in every word 
he uttered, and he is clearly a man we are 
destined to hear more of. There is the fire 
of the evangelist in him. 

In the afternoon Rev. R. C. Douthit of 
Petersham opened the service; and Principal 
Barber of Meadville and Mr. St. John, sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, preached earnest, vigorous sermons on 
behalf of higher living. They were followed 
by Mrs. Lake, a well-known Catholic lecturer, 
The whole service lasted for three hours, yet 
a thousand people or more sat through it all. 
How hungry they must be! 

But, after all, the outstanding feature of 
the Chautauqua was the personality of Mr. 
Douthit. I have said that this Chautauqua 
is the result of ten years’ work. I ought to 
have said it was the outcome of forty years’ 
work. lIlad it not been for his simple life, 
lived in their midst, his long, arduous, self- 
denying labors in behalf of reform of every 
kind, his faithful ministry,—first in the log 
church and then in Shelbyville and in half a 
dozen different places in Shelby County at 
the same time, —and had it not been for the 
faithful devotion of his ‘‘woman’’ (as the 
people about here quaintly call his wife), her 
willingness to bear his sacrifices, her readi- 
ness to share his labors,—had it not been for 
these things, this Chautauqua could never 
have been held. It is a monument to friend 
Douthit’s labors. Why, the man has the 
ardor of an apostle and the courage of a 
martyr! He is as simple as a child and as 
unworldly as a saint. He is loved and rever- 
enced by the people, as only the world’s 
heroes are loved and reverenced. Said one 
old man: ‘‘Douthit has fought me and fought 
me, and will go on fighting me; and, dash 
it! he’s always right! But, when he dies, 
he’ll have the biggest funeral any man ever 
had around here!’’ And that expresses the 
feeling about him. He is respected even by 
his opponents; and, when he dies, both 
friend and foe will join to do him honor. 

And yet something waits to be told. I 
must refer you to the letter of the secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association for 
the particulars. But I cannot refrain from 
mentioning here that this man's work is in 
danger of being stopped. He took us into 
his confidence one morning, and explained 
the position of affairs. There was a sad 
pathos in the scene. The place in which he 
unburdened his soul was a little log cabin 
that had been built upon the grounds, —fac- 
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simile of the cabin wherein he had been 
born. There were gathered Mr. Douthit and 
his wife and his two sons and Col. Sobieski, 
his friend and helper, and Principal Barber 
and Messrs. St. John, Southworth, Hawley, 
and myself. There he told the story of his 
labors, —how he had first started this move- 
ment in the interest of temperance and a purer 
social life, and in the interest, also, of the 
Church we all love. He told us of his strug- 
gles, and what a bitter fight he had had. 
And he told how he had sunk his patrimony 
in it, and how his wife had pledged even the 
house the church had given her, rather than 
the work should fail. But fail it must, un- 
less help arrived. He had exhausted his last 
resource; and, short of robbing his family 
altogether, he had no alternative but to give 
up. And, with the Chautauqua, he must 
give up the work at Shelbyville and the home 
he had made there, and with that the work 
at half a dozen other places that looked to 
him for help. 

Oh, the pathos of it! There was a quiver 
in the man’s voice. His thin, shrunken 
frame trembled with feeling, and his head 
was bent in grief. And well it might be. 
This man was face to face with the disap- 
pointment of his dearest hopes and the seem- 
ing failure of his life’s most precious work. 
And what did he want? Not as much as 
would be required to build a church of plain- 
est brick. Not as much as would be spent 
in one year’s mission to the ‘‘heathen 
Chinee.’’ Can we Unitarians afford to let 
this man surrender? Can we afford to release 
our hold of this Chautauqua? Can we afford 
to give up the work of which this is the 
centre? That is what it comes to. But such 
a thing is impossible. It is inconceivable. 
This work must be carried on, at whatever 
cost. We shall bring bitterness into a good 
man’s life, and everlasting shame upon our- 
selves, if we do not hold up his hands, so 
that he may continue his fight for God and 
his world. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


As we press onward through life, we come 
upon one after another ‘‘fixed stake’’ of the 
spiritual life, -something so strong and trusty 
that forever afterward we steady our lives by 
it. Happily, the world is crowded with 
these’ reliable things; and, as I go on to 
mention one of them, I refer to it only as 
a type beside which are ranged a countless 
series of the brave and true acts of mankind. 

From August 23 to 27 I was present at the 
closing days of the Lithia Springs Chautau- 
qua in Southern Illinois, where, with some 
two thousand other souls, I submitted myself 
to the consecrating influences of one of these 
sunlit spots of life. Jasper L. Douthit is 
but a mortal. He has had his days of de- 
pression and failure. Even now, in his 
sixty-fifth year, he has had to face the diffi- 
culties of his far-reaching work with the 
ever-present sorrow that the summer would 
have been incalculably more useful if we had 
supported him last fall and winter as we 
ought to have done. For the lack of ready 
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money and for the burden of debts contractes 
with good judgment and for no selfish en 
he has been as a soldier with a broken sword. 
Right valiantly and successfully has he led 
his columns with his crippled weapon; but, 
oh, that he might have had the summer 
through the arms that we might have given 
him! i] 

The noble influence that has emanated from > 
our Shelbyville church and from Lithia | 
Springs Assembly has, in the course of years, 
transformed one of the worst sections of the 
State into one of the best. This spot, love- 
liest in all the region for natural charm, has” 
come to be the heart of a moral and spiritual - 
life of which the arteries and veins reach out 
a hundred miles around. Within fifteen 
miles of that vitalizing spot there is not a 
farm-house that does not send, year by year, 
some of its inmates to learn there something 
of life’s best things. Poor men work there, 
and take their wages in season tickets of ad- 
mission. The camp servants and administra- 
tors, of whom there are fifty or more, are 
each and all attendants upon classes and 
addresses. The young head-waiter, who at 
the close of the season not only refused to 
accept the wages he had earned, but also 
gave Mr. Douthit $30 from his limited means 
to aid the good cause, is but one of many 
who are sacrificing self for the advancement 
of righteousness under a noble man’s high 
example and leadership. In every way the 
local support of this work is generous, Of 
the money (some $7,000 annually) that passes 
through the treasury in the administration of 
the work, not more than one-fifth comes from 
Unitarians. And the people that throng the 
tents and hear the addresses and other stimu- 
lating aids to the higher life are of every 
church. In the space of three days I made 
six addresses. My comrades (H. H. Barber, 
Lazenby, Southworth, and Hawley) made 
each about the same. We spoke to audiences 
of from four hundred to fifteen hundred per- 
sons, nine-tenths of whom were non-Unita- 
rians. Orthodox ministers stood and spoke 
by our sides. Our, topics were not literary 
or philanthropic merely, but were doctrinal. 
The effect of such meetings is to bring out 
the fundamentals of religion, and inculcate 
on all sides a true liberality and brotherhood. 

I verily believe that there is no place in 
our land where the essential work of Unita- 
rianism is being done in a wiser or more far- 
reaching way than under the patient hand of 
our apostle Douthit; and, when I have oppor- 
tunity, I shall have a tale to tell that will 
wring dollars from empty purses, and win 
hundreds of dollars from those that are glad 
to give largely when they are certain it is 
wise to do so. For the lack of the $8,000 
we undertook to raise for him, Mr. Douthit’s 
work has been sadly crippled. Failing to 
have that sum soon, he must discontinue the 
work immediately, and sell this sunlit spot, 
this unrivalled privilege, to other workers, — 
perhaps to those that would make of ita mere 
‘resort.’’ I know, as I know the truth of 
our religion, that Unitarians would not suffer 
this heroic soldier of the cross to work under 
such needless limitations if they know wha 
I and my four comrades have learned by 
ing to the spot and seeing what it i: 
know it, and so I told our toiler on the t 
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Who now will back up my assertion, which, 
though bold, is simply righteous? We want 
about $5,000, and want it now. 
/ CHARLES E, ST. JOHN, 
Secretary. 


- Lithia Springs Assembly Grounds, » 


The Unitarian ministers attending and as- 
sisting in the Lithia Springs Chautauqua 
Assembly met and adopted unanimously the 
following resolution :— 


Resolved, That we are more than ever con- 
vinced of the large opportunity this Assem- 
bly furnishes to promote and extend rational 
nd practical religion, and of the widely 
beneficent results of the missionary work of 
‘Rev. Jasper L. Douthit here and in all the 
‘surrounding region; and, after hearing the 
statement of the managers of the Assembly 
and the testimony of the people of the neigh- 
borhood, —including that of ministers of va- 
‘rious denominations, —we are strongly of the 
opinion that the progress and permanence of 
Mr. Douthit’s most self-sacrificing and fruit- 
ful work depend on the continuance of the 
Assembly, and we are sure that no missionary 
work within our knowledge gives better prom- 
ise of adequate results for the outlay in- 
volved, 

We therefore heartily and unanimously 
commend anew to the Unitarian body the 
project—already indorsed by the National 
-Conference—to secure these Assembly grounds 
to the cause to which they have been gener- 
ously devoted; and we urge the speedy fulfil- 
ment of this pressing condition of future 
success. 


CHARLES E, St. JOHN. 
ALBERT LAZENBY. 

F. C. SouTHWORTH. 
Frep V. HAWLEY. 
Henry H. BARBER. 


Lithia Springs, [ll., August 25. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES, 


We wish to acknowledge the receipt of the 
annual contribution from the Cohasset Union 
to the National Society. It is a great help, 
in carrying on the routine work of the Union, 
to have the societies prompt in this matter. 

The ‘‘Young People’s Hymnal’’ is now 
entirely in the printer’s hands, and will be 
Out very soon, When the young people see 
it, they will, we feel sure, heartily indorse 
us in our gratitude to Rev. Mr. Wendte for 
his earnest and laborious work on this book. 


TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 16, 


**Choosing a Master.’’ References: Josh. 
xxiv. 14-24; John vi. 67, 68; ‘‘An Unused 
Power,’’ by Rev. John F. W. Ware (sermon 
found at American Unitarian Association 
rooms). 

: QUOTATIONS. 


__ **Creation is ever doing God’s will. Only 
the human soul can choose to do it, because 
only the human soul can leave it undone.’’ 

_ High hearts are never long without hearing 
some new call, some distant clarion of God 
even in their dreams; and soon they are ob- 
‘served to break up the camp of ease, and 
tart on some fresh march of faithful service. 
Martineau. 


CHOOSING A MASTER.* 
As I stood upon the sandy shore and gazed 


4 the seemingly illimitable sea, and 
mn at that really illimitable sea of sky 


il of Illinois that the money shall be in 
s hands before the end of the year 1900. 
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above, and heard the ceaseless roar of the 
waves, and saw the white-capped breakers 
dash upon the rocks, I thought that there was 
represented the power of an infinite master. 
That master controlled the movement of each 
drop of water in all that vast expanse of 
ocean. The master was law. The master 
was gravitation. 

Again I stood in the midst of a city where 
the sea of life ebbed and flowed, and again I 
beheld the master hand which controls each 
atom of human life. Here, too, the master 
was law; but here it was the conscious law 
of love. I thought how the matter of choice 
was granted to each of God’s children in the 
world. Each one is a moral agent. He 
comes into possession of life without choice; 
but, once conscious of existence, the power 
is his to choose the kind of life he will live. 
He must choose some master by whom he 
would be controlled. He must live in com- 
munion with that master, that his nature may 
be developed. We have no conception of a 
master greater than the Omnipotent One 
whom we call ‘'the Father.’’? Inasmuch as 
we choose him to be the Master of our 
thoughts and actions, do we come into the 
consciousness of spiritual possibilities. 
Every human being has the possibility of 
growing in spirit, as a flower grows in beauty 
from a seed. There is the pain to be under- 
gone,—the pain that Plato speaks of as be- 
ing the pain of the growing of the wings of 
spirit as they unfold; but there is the goal 
to win which is worth infinitely more than 
the struggle. 

We have seen the beauty of the present life 
incarnated in the words and acts of Jesus, 
—not a life lived far off after death; and we 
know that the Father who did the works in 
that life will do still greater things in our 
lives, if we desire it with our souls. 

We have no right to say that the times are 
material, and that they who follow the Father 
as their Master are impractical, because we 
are not capable of judging of the age in 
which we live. We are in a state of evolu- 
tion, and are discovering the unseen powers 
about us. We need not fear for the quench- 
ing of the Spirit, because, if the Spirit were 
something quenchable and transitory, we 
should not desire it above all else. The life 
of the Spirit is the eternal life begun on 
earth. It is of unseen beauty and symmetry. 
To the spiritually-minded this beauty is seen 
by the inner eye, and is dearer than life and 
light. It first wins the heart, and then the 
soul wills that we should identify our lives 
with it as the order of life mortal and im- 
mortal. ‘‘Emotion is the intermediary be- 
tween the divine order and the human will: 
it responds to the beauty of the one, and 
directs the choice of the other, and is felt in 
either function as love controlling life in the 
new births of the spirit.’’ 

So let us choose that ‘‘something without 
ourselves which makes for righteousness, ’’— 
that omnipotent Father of Love, to be our 
Master, and let us be happy to become his 
joyful serving people, that we may realize the 
ideal and become members of the ‘‘ Imperial 
Guard of Virtue.’’ 


The Sunday School. 


The end of the financial year of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society is near at hand. 
A large number of our Sunday-schools have 
not yet responded to the annual appeal. This 
is, in most cases, owing to the habit of wait- 
ing till the last moment before taking up a 
contribution. We ask ministers and superin- 
tendents to take into full and serious consid- 
eration what this financial support of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society really 
means. I think that a little reflection will 
convince our loyal workers there is nothing 
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more timely than this appeal or more valu- 
able in work than that shown by this organi- 
zation. It is to be hoped that no Sunday- 
school will consider its duty done when it 
has simply paid for the text-books and papers 
which have been bought of the Book Depart- 
ment of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Beyond and far away from all this are the 
great demands which give dignity and true 
significance to the Sunday-school cause. In 
fulfilling these requirements, money is a very 
essential element. A denomination such as 
ours, with scholarly tastes and critical habits, 
with high standards and progressive views, 
expects a quality in its Sunday-school publi- 
cations which cannot be obtained without ex- 
penditures. Cheap text-books can be secured 
in a cheap way, but manuals indorsed by 
expert authorities and prepared by competent 
writers are to be obtained only by methods 
which require money. Even with the small- 
est admixture of mercenary or mercantile 
spirit, there is always a great deal of expense 
and outgo. The appeal to our churches and 
Sunday-schools for generous contributions is 
not based purely on theoretical arguments. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society can 
point to what has been well done the past 
years. Judge the merit of the organization 
by its fruits. Impartial judges praise the 
variety and character of its publications as 
being exceptional. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has provided all these man- 
uals at a low price, thus accommodating the 
poorest Sunday-schools, yet at the same time 
cutting off a revenue profit. It has published 
a paper for young people which has won the 
confidence and esteem of the best judges. 
Circulating nearly twelve thousand copies 
each number, it carries an educational and 
moulding influence to thousands of homes 
and Sunday-schools. But the subscription 
price does not cover the cost. 

The clergy of our denomination must rouse 
themselves more to sound views of the pres- 
ent denominational situation. We are at a 
critical turn in our history. Where is the 
future of organized Unitarianism? It is not 
to be found among the adults, and the old 
people point elsewhere than to themselves. 
If we are to have a Unitarian Church of any 
vigor and promise in the next quarter of a 
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century, it must be created out of the loyal 
support of the young people. Old parishes 
will die, no new churches will arise, unless 
the Sunday-school and home training of the 
young is vigorously, wisely, persistently de- 
veloped. Clergymen and laymen prominent 
in the Unitarian ranks may go on and ignore 
a statement like this. They may go on with 
their essays, sermons, large talk, construction 
of Conference machinery, and proclamations 
to the public; but the end of it all will bea 
mortifying decrease of our denominational 
power. Progress and power do not lie in 
this direction. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society can do more if it has larger contri- 
butions. Through its ‘‘Statement of Faith,’’ 
so widely used in our churches, by the unified 
lesson system, by identification with our 
Sunday-school welfare, and by the present 
increased activity of all its forces, this rep- 
resentative of the Unitarian Sunday-schools 
is in a better position to help make a feature 
for our churches than ever before. 

Often is the expression of wonder and 
grieved surprise why Unitarian churches do 
not multiply. Look at the annual list of 
contributions to the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, and some explanation will be found. 
The sum total is far short of what it ought 
to be. Given more money, and the result 
will be ampler appliances for attracting young 
people, interesting them in church life, and 
securing their loyalty to our faith. There is 
no magic process for the spread of our faith. 
The same obedient attitude must be taken in 
our case as has been assumed by all other de- 
nominations. Nature’s Jaws must be accepted. 
Begin with the children and young people, 
and you shall have satisfactory results. 

In taking up a contribution for the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, it is hoped that 
the church and Sunday-school will unite. Do 
not be satisfied with a penny contribution 
from the pupils alone. Do not be content 
with a collection taken hap-hazard on some 
Sunday when the attendance is small. I am 
very serious in making the statements above, 
and I beg the denomination to give sympa- 
thetic heed to the arguments of the situation. 
It confronts us clearly, and cannot be blurred 
or misunderstood. Put the question to your- 
self whether you are dealing fully and fairly 
with the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
which is seeking to do a national work for 
Unitarianism, the breadth and importance of 
which can only be appreciated by stopping to 
think, Through the generosity of many 
churches and Sunday-schools this year, 1900, 
has been made somewhat notable for the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society by larger dona- 
tions than usual. May the story go on with 
many chapters to the end of the financial 
year! ‘The books close the first week of 
October. There is, therefore, left only about 
four or five weeks in which to make a gift. 
In view of all the arguments, is not the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society deserving of 
a hearty financial support, to indorse what 
has been so well done, to enlarge the resources 
for doing still more, and to cheer the directors 
and officers on to renewed efforts? 

Another consideration should always be 
kept in view. The number of Unitarian 
Sunday-schools is small; yet the equipment 
necessary to meet demands would answer, in 
some respects, for a larger work. The ad- 
ministration over four hundred schools must 
be as complete and satisfactory as if there 
were twelve hundred schools instead. This 
fact has two bearings which must not be for- 
gotten. The smaller the number of schools, 
the more each school ought to contribute. 
And, second, the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society is always in danger of suffering from 
a misunderstanding of the situation. If there 
were twelve hundred Sunday-schools in the 
Unitarian denomination, the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society at 25 Beacon Street would 
have a much larger treasury, presupposing 
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$1.00 per hundred. ° 

No. 2. THe Concrecationat, Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. OF Makinc One’s Seir Berautirur. B 
Rev. William C. Gannett. {1.00 per hundred, 

No. 8. THe JupGment:, The True Doctrine of the 
poeee Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THe Breatu oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev, W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No.1. LiBpERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIvE-powER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton, $1.00 per huadred. 

No. 12. Morarity 1n_ THE Scuoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joszrn Prirsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLocK Is 1T IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. {2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. {1.00 per hundred, 

No. 16. Scientific THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
RELIGION. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

No. 18. How wk_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SERMons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20, THrOpORE ParKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. Turk THEOLOGY oF THE FutTurR. By Rev. 
— Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
hundred, 

No. 23. A WorkinG THrory in Eruics. By Rey. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristTian UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. Tue New Birtu AND THE New Tyre of Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26, Tur RkeSURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rey. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. Suorr anp LonG Views. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. : 

No, 28. THe Unity oF THE Curistran Cuurcn., B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
Ww, James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston, 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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‘that every school gave something. As it is, 
all the details which belong in a progressive, 
modern Sunday-school department of a de- 
nomination must be sustained for a constitu- 
ency of three or four hundred Sunday-schools. 
A diminution of the forces at headquarters 
would only mean inadequacy, weakness, and 
‘dissatisfaction. The work of the Book De- 
partment of the Sunday School Society has 
increased a hundred per cent. within the past 
ten years. No one can fully understand the 
time, care, and skill required to answer all 
the orders and correspondence. Samples, 
bundles, single copies of books, answers to 
inquiries, retailing over the counter, and 
many other small but engrossing duties make 
the Book Department a busy place. Added 
to this, we must remember that almost all 
the Unitarian Sunday-schools from Boston to 
San Francisco are now dealing with the Bos- 
ton headquarters. This was not so ten years 
ago. It is a very cheering fact to state, and 
the Sunday-school cause rejoices. But it 
means just so much more work for those who 
have the business, correspondence, and speak- 
ing to do for the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. In view of all these considerations, 
I appeal again to the Unitarian churches and 
Sunday-schools for generous contributions be- 
fore the 1st of October. 


Church Mews. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: On Sunday, Sep- 
tember 9, Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago will 
preach. The church will be closed for the 
remaining Sundays in September, and will 
be open again October 7, when Rev. Howard 
N. Brown will preach. 


Boston Common: The exercises last Sunday 
were in charge of Rev. C. R. Eliot. Rev. 
Messrs. E. C. Smith of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and Alfred Manchester of Salem gave inter- 
esting addresses to a goodly gathering. The 
singing was excellent. Indeed, the people 
use the leaflets effectively. Not only do the 
listeners sing with heartiness the hymns given 
them, but rarely is a copy thrown on the 
ground. The leaflets are taken to hundreds 
of homes. Besides the hymns is a ‘‘State- 
ment of° Faith,’’ directions for finding Uni- 
tarian ministers in case of need, and other 
information. The speakers for next Sunday, 
September 9, will be Rev. B. A. Goodridge 
of Boston and Rev. C. E. St. John, secretary 
of the Unitarian Association. Charles Street 
Mall, fifth tree from Beacon Street Mall, 
5 P.M. 


Plymouth, Mass.—The friends and pa- 
rishioners of Rev. Charles P. Lombard and 
wife, wishing to express their affection and 
appreciation, have united in giving them a 
check for $700, accompanied by warmest 
wishes for their future welfare. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Church of Our’ Father, 
Rev. A. G. Jennings: Church services began 
Sunday, September 2. The subject of the 
sermon was ‘‘The Present Trouble in China: 
A Religious Difficulty.”’ The following 
subjects will be considered: September 9, 
“*Moral and Spiritual Epidemics’’; Septem- 
ber 16, ‘‘The Adam Story; or, Man’s Expul- 
sion from Paradise’’ ; September 23, ‘‘Christ’s 
Doctrine in Regard to Wealth’’; September 
30, ‘*Why Wong Chin Foo could not accept 
Christianity. ’’ 


Outside of the treaty ports, China has the 
old-fashioned system of private letter-carry- 
ing. Letter-shops are found in every town. 
If he has a letter to send, the Chinaman goes 
to a letter-shop and bargains with the keeper 

thereof. He pays two-thirds of the cost, 
leaving the receiver to pay the rest on de- 
livery. 
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Next door to Washington Street. 
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We sell soap—the best soap—Babbitt’s Best Soap. Costs more 
a cake, washes more a cake, because there is more soap to the 
cake. We don’t sell jewelry, houses, or carriages. Go to jew- 
elers, builders, and carriage-makers for these commodities—they 
can make them better, cheaper, more satisfactory. But 
when you want soap, come to B. T. Babbitt. No premiums— 
no rebates—no prizes of any kind—just soap. : 
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Made by B. T. Babbitt 


‘¢ We’re not selling premiums and giving away soap’”’ 
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OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 


BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Ch, Organs 


’ Heo & 

P PEASTINGS &O. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
il WWW PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
aa Price $1.50. 


Contents: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. dwick has most interestingly set 
Sra the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”"—Zhe 

‘ation, 


SEASON OF 1900. 


Wall Papers 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
EXCLUSIVELY. pees see something of the great moulding influences that 


ave sha’ od ane a ed it, nove fey Fer bee * a en- 
countered, rill with the warm hght 0 its newly cOV- 
Wholesale and Retail. ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
The Largest Stock noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
g' 7p. a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
The Most Artistic earn thought.”—7he Unitarian. 
Lowest Prices in New England. 
Boston Agents for J. Spencer Turner 
Co., Burlaps, and Davidge & Co. 
Japanese Leather Papers. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
THOMAS F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston. 


... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and ———_ that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of proenae literature.””—Cuas, G. Amags, in 
the New World, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pleasantries.. 


“tO Bridget! I told you to notice when 
the apples boiled over!’’ ‘‘Sure, I did, 
mum. It was quarter-past eleven. ’’— 77¢- 
Bits, 


The Boss (to a laborer who had come for 
employment) : ‘‘Are you a mechanic?’’ The 
Laborer: ‘‘No, ser: I’m a McCarthy. ’’— Vale 
Record. 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy. with 


* 3 ra) . Milk Street. 
Sincere Wishes.—Jones: ‘‘I’m quite a near] BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. fe 
neighbor of yours, now, Mrs. Golightly. I’ve ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
: ” F. TRULL, Secretary. 
taken a house on the river. Mrs.” G.: WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


**Oh! Well, I hope you’ll drop in some 


day!’’—L xchange. DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


A Capitol Remark. —Kindergartner (telling 
the Christmas story): ‘‘And the shepherds 
saw in the heavens a glorious light, growing 
brighter and brighter every minute. What 
was this dazzling light, children?’’ ‘‘I 
know,’’ piped little Barbara,—'‘the dome of 
the Boston State House!’’ 


Dakotas. Correspondence solici 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


New Hotel Bellevue, 


Central Location. — 


It was Miss Knobe of the Chicago 7Zimes- 
FTerald, in her address at the press session, 
who made the newspaper cut, that unkindest 
cut of all, an excuse to tell Mrs. Dewey’s re- 
tort to a young press woman who asked to 
publish her picture. Mrs. Dewey tendered 
the photograph; and the girl thanked her, 
saying, ‘‘Mrs. Dewey, I hope we’ll do you 
justice.’’ ‘‘Justice!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dewey. 
“*T only ask for mercy!’’—C/ub Woman. 


European Plan. 
Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 


HARVEY & WOOD, Proprietors. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE>MOST- PERFECT OF-PENS. 
Educational. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
ie SS ES 3 ES oe ee 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


The teacher had been telling the class about 
Joseph, particularly with reference to his coat 
of many colors, and how his father rewarded 
him for being a good boy; for Joseph, she 
said, told his father whenever he caught any 
of his brothers doing wrong. ‘*Can any little 
boy or girl tell me what Joseph was?’’ the 
teacher asked, hoping that some of them had 
caught the idea that he was Jacob’s favorite. 
‘‘T know,’’ one of the litle girls said, hold- 
ing up her hand. ‘*What was he?’’? ‘‘A 
tattle-tale!’’ was the reply. 


A Scotchman in London noticed a bald- 
headed chemist standing at his shop door, 
and inquired if he had any hair-restorer. 
‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the chemist. _‘‘Step inside, 
please. There’s an article I can recommend. 
Testimonials from great men who have used 
it. It makes the hair grow in twenty-four 
hours.’’ ‘‘Aweel,’’ said the Scot, ‘‘ye can 
gie the top o’ yer head a bit rub wi’t; and 
I’ll look back the morn, and see if ye’re 


tellin’ the truth.’’ The chemist returned the a FOR 
bottle to the shelf, and kicked the errand- PROSPECT Hip, SCHOOL GIRLS 


GREENF: ¢>, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Refer“) Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOS: @Y park} Principals. 


boy for laughing. 


Lord Morris of the Irish bench, more 
noted for wit than judicial dignity, once 
tried a case in which damages were claimed 
from a veterinary surgeon for having poisoned 
a valuable horse. The issue depended upon 
whether a certain number of grains of a par- 


Miss CAROLINE R., 


MISS KIMBALU’S HOM. 22cHOOL 
ealia wieder ee 


Pleasant home. courses 


ticular drug could be safely administered. A oe. ee pregeretory. 2 emaneataaere hy 
dispensary doctor proved that he had often | application, 7 es Worcester, is 


given eight grains to a man, from which it 
was to be inferred that twelve for a horse was 
not excessive. ‘‘Never mind yer eight 
grains, docther,’’ said the judge. ‘‘But tell 
me this: the twelve grains,—wouldn’t they 
kill the devil himself if he swallowed 
them?’’ The doctor was annoyed, and pom- 
pously replied: ‘‘I don’t know, my lord. I 
never had him for a patient.’? From the 
bench came the answer: ‘‘Ah, no, docther, 
ye niver had,—more’s the pity! The old 
boy’s still alive!’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


TROsEvrng AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OcToBER 3, 1900. 


is suited to the 


The Manual describes the School. 


e eee eeee $29,544,428 63 
veseeees 20,838,050.06 


or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 


I desire especially to buyin a: Nebraska, and the 
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CONCORD SCHOOL. — 


Attractively and healthfully situated near the Sudbu 
River, and also the places of historic and literary int 
in old Concord. , 

Prepares boys for College or Scientific School. + 


Address Tuomas H. Ecxre.pt, Head Master, 
Concorp, Mass, z 
PHILADELPHIA = 
Miss Case and Miss Child’s rox" Gris 
1527 PINE STREET i 


Individual Instruction 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 

- FOR BOYS . J 

Elementary and advanced classes. Individual — 

teaching. Scholarships. J 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ae ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. — 

Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 living 
4 


alumni. 8th 2 ed begins Sept. 19. _Head masters: 
Frank Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig); 
Albert Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


MAssacuuseEtts, SoutH ByFimip. 


DUMMER ACADEMY.— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teac 
ers. $500. Preriey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 


Boston University Law School 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


High and dry location. A New Building. A Home for 
boys from a distance. Fits for College, Technic School, 

and Business. Also has a course expressly designed to 
furnish a good general education at a moderate eS 
For catalogue send a postal card to Dr. G. R. WHITE 

Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


‘BE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
9 Worcester, Mass. 45th year, Sept. 12, 1900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, phesics! culture, 
military training, and careful supervision of a home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. ~ 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in ily 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 

Dg Normanpig, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Wirtram C. CoLiar, Head Master. 
dress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


Hackley School. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rey. Theodore C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of fying the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. It will open October, 
1900, with a strong staff of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelike surroundings. Gymnasium, gra 
athletic field, <a and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter sports. e school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, 500 feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views. 

The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
may enter at twelve Ba of age, ora boy younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 

President, Hon, Carroll D. Mirighty 11D) Vice- 


President, Rey. Minot J. S Dz ecretary, Rev. 
Thorne R, Slicer; aaron Wm. H, Baldwin, 5s 


. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Familiarly called “THE GILMAN SCHOOL” 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that refinement and intellectual training can produce. The ideal is the 
highest ; and no detail is too small for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. A 
i upil, and not the pupil to the course; and the pupils are provided with such careful and kindly atten- 7 
tion as a mother desires for a daughter when away from home. J 


ARTHUR Gi_maANn. Each course 


No. 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
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